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HUME’S ESSAYS 


ESS A Y I 

oK THK DELICACY OF TASTE AND 
J’ ASS ION 

Some, people are subject to a certain dr firary of 
jhisMoh, which makes them extremely sensible to 
all the accidents •of life, and gives them a lively joy 
upon every prosperous event, as well as a piercing 
grief 'when they meet with misfortune and adver- 
sity. Favours and good offices easily engage their 
friendship, while the smallest injury provokes their 
resentment* Any honour or mark of distinction 
»de\ rites them above measure, but they are sensibly 
touched with contempt. People of this character 
have, no doubt, more lively enjoyments, as well 
as more pungent sorrows, than men of cool and 
sefJate tempers. But, 1 believe, when every thing is 
balanced, there is no one who would not rather be 
of the la^fer character, were lie entirely master of 
his own disposition. Good or ill fortune is very 
little at our disposal ; and when a person that has 
this sensibility of temper meets with any misfortune. 
In's sorrow ov resentment takes entire possession of 
him, and deprives him of all relish in the common 
Occurrences of life, the right enjoyment of which 
forms the chief part of our happiness. Great 
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pleasures are much less frequent than great pains, 
so that a sensible temper must meet with fewer 
trials in the former way than in the latter. Not t«» 
mention, that men of such lively passions are apt 
to be transported beyond all bounds of prudence 
and discretion, and to take false steps in the 
conduct of life, which are often irretrievable. 

There js a delicacy of taste observable in some men, 
which very much resembles this delicacy of passion, 
and produces the same sensibility to beauty aud 
deformity of every kind, as that does to prosperity 
and adversity, obligations and injuries. When you 
present a poem or a picture to a man possessed of 
this talent, the delicacy of his feeling makes him he 
sensibly touched with every part of it ; nor are the 
masterly strokes perceived with more exquisite 
relish and satisfaction, than the negligences or 
absurdities with disgust and uneasiness. A polite 
aud judicious conversation affords him the highest 
entertainment ; rudeness or imper’.inence is as groat 
punishment to him. In short, delicacy of taste has 
the same effect as delicacy of passion. It enlarges 
the sphere both of our happiness and misery, and 
makes us sensible to pains jus well as pleasures which 
escape the rest of mankind. 

I Delievc, however, every one will agree with me, 
that notwithstanding this resemblance, delicacy of 
taste is as much to be desired and cultivated, as 
delicacy of passion is to be lamented, and to be 
remedied, if possible. The good or ill accidents* of 
life are very little at our disposal ; but we are pretty 
much masters what hooks vve shall read, what 
diversions we shall partake of, and what company 
we shall keep. Philosophers have endeavoured to 
render, happiness entirely independent of every 
tiling external. This degree of perfection is im- 
possible to be attained; but every wise man will 
endeavour to place bis happiness on such object, 
chiefly as depend upon himself ; aud that is not to 
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be attained so much by any other means as by this 
delicacy of sentiment. When a man is possessed 
of that talent, he is more happy by what pleases 
his taste, than by what gratifies his appetites, and 
receives more enjoyment from a poem, or a piece 
of reasoning, than the most expensive luxury can 
afford. 

Whatever connection there may be originally 
between these two species of delicacy, I am per- 
suaded that nothing is so proper to cure us of this 
delicacy of passion, as the cultivating of that higher 
and more refined taste, which enables us to judge of 
the characters of men, of the compositions of genius, 
and of the productions of the nobler arts. A greater 
or less relish for those obvious beauties which strike 
the senses, depends entirely upon the greater or 
less sensibility of the temper ; hut with regard to 
the sciences and liberal arts, a fine taste is, in some 
measure, the same with strong sense, or at least 
depends so mucli^ipon it that they are inseparable. 
In order to judge aright of a composition of genius, 
there, are so. many views to he taken in, so many 
circumstances to be compared, and such a know- 
ledge of human nature requisite, that no man, who 
is not possessed of the soundest judgment, will ever 
make a tolerable critic in such performances. And 
this' is a new reason for cultivating a relish in the 
liberal arts. Our judgment will strengthen by this 
exercise. We shall form j lister notions of life. 
M^ny things which please or afflict others, will 
appear to us too frivolous to engage our attention ; 
and we shall lose by degrees that sensibility and 
delicacy <ff passion which is so incommodious. 

But perhaps I have gone too far, in saying that a 
cultivated taste for the polite arts extinguishes the 
passions, and renders us indifferent to those objects 
which are so fondly pursued by the rest of mankind. 
t>n further reflection, I find, that it rather improves 
our sensibility for all the tender and agreeable 
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passions ; at the same time that it renders the minrl 
incapable of the rougher and more boisterous 
emotions. 


Ingenuas clidicissn fidelifcer nrtos, 

Emwllit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

For this, I think, there may be assigned two very 
natural reasons. In the first place, nothing is so 
improving to the temper as the study of the beauties 
either of poetry, eloquence, music, or painting.* 
They give a certain elegance of sentiment to which 
the rest of mankind are strangers. 'Hie emotions 
which they excite are soft and tender. They 
draw off the mind from the hurry of business ami 
interest ; cherish reflection ; dispose to tranquillity : 
and produce an agreeable melancholy, which, of all 
dispositions of the mind, is the best suited to love 
ana friendship. 

In the second place, a delicacy of taste is favour- 
able to love and friendship, by confining our choice ' 
to few people, and making us indifferent to the 
company and conversation of the greater part of 
men. You will seldom find that mere men of 
the world, whatever strong sense they may be 
endowed with, are very nice in distinguishing charac- 
ters, or in marking those insensible differences am) 
gradations, which make one man preferable to 
another. Any one that has com pc* tent sense is 
sufficient for their entertainment. They talk to 
him of their pleasures and affairs, with the sajne 
frankness that they would to another ; and finding 
many who are fit to supply his place, they never 
feel any vacancy or want in his absence. Rut to 
make use of the allusion of a celebrated French 1 
author, the judgment may be compared to a clock 
or watch, where the moat ordinary machine is 
sufficient to tell the hours ; hut the most elaborate 
alone can point out the minutes and seconds, and 
1 Hons. Fontenetle, Plurality des Mondes, Soir <♦. 
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distinguish the smallest differences of time. One 
that lias well digested his knowledge both of books 
and men, has little enjoyment but in the company 
of a few select companions. He feels too sensibly, 
liflw much all the rest of mankind fall short of the 
notions which lie lias entertained. And, his affec- 
tions being thus confined -within a narrow circle, no 
wonder he carries them further than if they were 
more general and undistinguished. "Hie gaiety and 
frolic of a bottle companion improves *with him into 
a solid friendship ; and the ardours of a youthful 
appetite become an elegant passion. 



ESSAY ir 

OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

Nothing is more apt to surprise a foreigner, than 
the extreme liberty which we enjoy in this country, 
of communicating whatever we please to the public, 
and of openly censuring every measure entered into 
by the king or his ministers. If the administration 
resolve upon war, it is affirmed, that, either wilfully 
or ignorantly, they mistake the interests of the 
nation ; and that peace, in the present situation of 
affairs, is infinitely preferable. If the passion of 
the ministers lie towards peace, our political wrftcrs * 
breathe nothing hut war and devastation, and repre- 
sent the specific conduct of the government asinean 
and pusillanimous. As this liberty is ^iot indulged 
in any other giveriimont, cither republican or 
monarchical ; in Holland and Venice, more than 
in France or Spain ; it may very naturally gi\e 
occasion to the question. Haw it happens that (treat 
Britain alone enjoys this peculiar privity? ? 

The reason why the laws indulge us in such a 
liberty, seems to be derived from our mixed form of 
government, which is neither wholly monarchical, 
nor wholly republican. It w ill he found, if I mis- 
take not, a true observation in politics, tli#t the two 
extremes in government, liberty and slavery, com- 
monly approach nearest to each other ; and that, 
as you depart from the extremes, and mix a little 
of monarchy with liberty, the government becomes 
always the more free ; and, on the other hand, 
when you mix a little of liberty witli monarchy, thd 
$ 
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yoke becomes always the more grievous and in- 
tolerable. Jn a government, such as that of France, 
which is absolute, and where law, custom, and 
religion concur, all of them, to make the people 
fully satisfied with their condition, the monarch 
cannot entertain any jealousy against his subjects, 
and therefore is apt to indulge them in great liberties , 
both of speech and action. In a government alto- 
gether republican, such as that of Holland, where 
there is no magistrate so eminent as*to give jealousy 
to the state, there, is no danger in intrusting the 
magistrates with large discretionary powers ; and 
though many advantages result from such powers, 
in preserving peace and order, yet they lay a con- 
siderable restraint on men's actions, and make every 
private citizen pay a great respect to the govern- 
ment. Thus it. seems evident, that the two extremes 
of absolute monarchy and of a republic, approach 
near to each other in some material circumstances. 
I n the Ji rut n the f magistrate lias no jealousy of the 
people ; in the .second ^ the people have none of the 
magistrate which want of jealousy begets a mutual 
confidence and trust in both cases, and produces a 
species of liberty in monarchies, and of arbitrary 
power in republics. 

To justify the other part of the foregoing observa- 
tion, that, in every government, the means are 
most wide of each other, and that the mixtures of 
monarchy and liberty render the yoke of either more 
grievous ; 1 must take notice of a remark in Tacitus 
with regard to the Romans under the Emperors, 
that they neither could bear total slavery nor total 
liberty, HVr tot am servitutem, nee totam libertatem pati 
possunt, This remark a celebrated poet has trans- 
lated and applied to the English, in his lively descrip- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth’s policy and government. 

Kt fit aimer son joug H l’Anglois indomptf, 

Qui no peut ni servir, ni vivre en liberty. 

Hkxriade, liv. i. 
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According to these remarks, we are to consider 
the Homan government under the Emperors as a 
mixture of despotism and liberty, where the des- 
potism prevailed ; and the English government as a 
mixture of the same kind, where the liberty pre- 
dominates. The consequences are conformable to 
the foregoing observation, and such as may be 
expected from those mixed forms of government, 
which beget a mutual watchfulness and jealousy. 
The Roman emperors were, many of them, the most 
frightful tyrants that ever disgraced human nature ; 
and it is evident, that their cruelty was chiefly 
excited by their jealousi/, and by their observing 
that all the great men of Koine bore with impatience 
the dominion of a family, which, but a little before, 
was nowise superior to their own. On the other 
hand, as the republican part of the government 
prevails in England, though with a great mixture 
of monarchy, it is obliged, for its own preservation, 
to maintain a watchful jealousy over^he magistrates, 
to remove all discretionary powers, and to secure 
every one's life and fortune by general ayd inflexible 
laws. No action must be deemed a crime but wluit 
the law has plainly determined to be such : no 
crime must be imputed to a man but from a legal 
proof before his judges ; and even these judges 
must be his fellow-subjects, who are obliged, l»v 
their own interest, to have a watchful eye over the 
encroachments and violence of the ministers. From 
these causes it proceeds, that there is as rnuc^ 
liberty, and even perhaps licentiousness, in Groat 
Britain, as there were formerly slavery and tyranny 
in Rome* 

These principles account for the great liberty of 
the press in these kingdoms, beyond what is indulged 
in any other government. It is apprehended that 
arbitrary power would steal in upon us, were we 
not careful to prevent its progress, and were there 
not an easy method of conveying the alarm from 
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one end of the kingdom to the other. The spirit of 
the people must frequently be roused, in order to 
curb the ambition of the court ; and the dread of 
rousing this spirit must be employed to prevent that 
ambition. Nothing so effectual to this purpose as 
the liberty of the press ; by which all the learning, 
wit, and genius of the nation, may he employed on 
the side of freedom, and every one be animated to 
its defence. As long, therefore, as the republican 
part of our government can maintain itself against 
the monarchical, it will naturally be careful to 
keep the press open, as of importance to its own 
preservation . 1 

1 Since, therefore, the liberty of the press is so essential 
to the support of our mixed government, this sufficiently 
decides the second question, Whether this liberty be. advan - 
tayenvs or prejudicial , there being nothing of greater impor- 
tance in every state than the preservation of the ancient 
government, especially if it be a free one. But I would fain 
go a step further, and assert, that such a liberty is attended 
with so few inconveniences, that it may be claimed as the 
common right of mankind, aud ought to be indulged them 
almost in even- government except the ecclesiastical, to 
which, indeed, it would be fatal. We need not dread from 
this liberty any such ill consequences as followed from 
the harangues of the popular demagogues of Athens and 
Tribunes of Borne. A man reads a hook or pamphlet alone 
and coolly. There is none present from whom he can catch 
the {Mission by contagion. lie is not hurried away by the 
force and energy of action. And should he be wrought up 
to never so seditious a humour, there is no violent resolution 
presented to him by which he can immediately vent his 
passion. The liberty of the press, therefore, however 
abused, can scarce ever excite popular tumults or rebellion. 
And ns to those murmurs or secret discontents it may occa- 
sion, it is%etter they should get veufc in words, that they 
rnay como to the knowledge of the magistrate before it be 
too late, in order to his providing a remedy against them. 
Mankind, it is true, have always a greater propension to 
believe what h. said to the disadvantage of their governors 
than the contrary ; but this inclination is inseparable from 
them whether they have liberty or not. A whisper may fly 
as quick, and be as pernicious as a pamphlet. f»ay, it will 
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It must however be allowed, that the un- 
bounded liberty of the press, though it be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to propose a suitable remedy 
for it, is one of the evils attending those mixed 
forms of government. 

be more pernicious, where men are not accustomed to think 
freely, or distinguish betwixt truth and falsehood. 

It has also been found, as the experience of mankind in- 
creases, that the people arc no such dangerous monsters as they 
have been represented, and that it is in every respect better 
to guide them like rational creatures than to lead or drive 
them like brute beasts. Before the United Vrovinccs set 
the example, toleration was deemed incompatible with good 
government; and it was thought imiwssiblo that a number 
of religious sects could live together in harmony and peace, 
and have all of them an equal affection to their common 
eouutry and to each other. England has set a like example 
of civil liberty ; and though this liberty seems to occasion 
some small ferment at present, it has not as yet produced 
any pernicious effects ; and it is to be hoped that men, br ing 
every day more accustomed to the free discussion of public 
affairs, will improve in their judgment o(thcm, and be with 
greater difficulty seduced by every idle rumour and popular 
clamour. 

It is a very comfortable reflection to the lnVcrs of liberty, 
that this peculiar privilege of Britain is of a kind that cannot 
easily be wrested from us, and must last as long as mr 
government remains in any degree free and independent. 
It is seldom that liberty of onv kind is lost nil at one**. 
Slavery has so frightful an aspect to men accustomed t * 
freedom, that it must steal in upon them by degrees, and 
must disguise itself in a thousand shapes in order to bo 
received. But if the liberty of the press ever bo lost, it 
must be lost at once. The general Jaws against sedition 
and libelling are at present as strong as they possibly can 
be made. Nothing can impose a further restraint but either 
the clapping an imprimatur upon the press, or the giving 
very large discretionary powers to the court to punish what- 
ever displeases them. "But these concessions would be such 
a barefaced violation of liberty, that they will probably bo 
the last efforts of a despotic government. We may conclude 
that the liberty of Britain is gone for ever when these 
Attempts shall succeed. 
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THAT POLITICS MAY BE REDUCED TO 
A SCIENCE 

It is a question with several, whether there he any 
essential difference between one form of govern- 
ment and another? and, whether every form may 
not. become good or had, according as it is well or 
ill administered ? 1 Were it once admitted, that all 
governments are alike, and that the only differ- 
i'jrc consists in the character and conduct of the 
trouwnors, inns* political disputes would be at an 
end, and all Zml for one, constitution above another 
must he esteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, 
though a friend to moderation, 1 cannot forbear 
condemning this sentiment, and should be sorry to 
think, that human affairs admit of no greater 
stability, than what they receive from the casual 
humours and characters of particular men. 

It. is true, those, who maintain that the goodness 
of all government consists in the goodness of the 
;«rl ministration, may cite many particular instances 
in history, where the very same government, in 
different hands, has varied suddenly into the two 
opp<»site%xtremes of good and bad. Compare the 
French government under Henry III. and under 
Henry IV. Oppression, levity, artifice on the part 
of the rulers : faction, sedition, treachery, rebellion, 

1 For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

Essay on Man, Book 3. 

18 
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disloyalty oil the part of the subjects : these compose 
the character of the former miserable era. But 
when the patriot and heroic prince, who succeeded, 
was once firmly seated on the throne, the govern- 
ment, the people, every thin#, seemed to be totally 
changed ; and all from the difference of the temper 
and conduct of these two sovereigns. 1 Instances of 
this kind may be multiplied, almost without number, 
from ancient as well as modern history, foreign as 4 
well as domestic. 

But here it may be proper to make a distinction. 
All absolute governments must very much depend 
on the administration ; and this is one of the great 
inconveniences attending that form of government. 
But a republican and free government would he an 
obvious absurdity, if the particular checks and 
controls, provided by the constitution, had really 
no influence, and made it not the interest, even of 
bad men, to act for the public good. Such is the 
intention of these forms of government, and such is 
their real effect, where they arc widely constituted : 
as, on the other hand, they are the source of all 
disorder, and of the blackest crimes, where cither 
skill or honesty has been wanting in their original 
frame and institution. 

80 great is the force of laws, and of particular 
forms of government, and so little dependence have 
they on the humours and tempers of men, that 
consequences almost as general ami certain may 
sometimes be deduced from thorn, as any which Ike 
mathematical sciences afford us. 

The constitution of the Iloman republic gave the 
whole legislative power to the people* without 
allowing a negative voice either to the nobility or 
consuls. This unbounded power they possessed in 
a collective, not in a representative body. The 

1 An equal difference of a contrary kind may be found in 
comparing the reigns of Elisabeth and James, at least with' 
regard to foreign affairs. 
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consequences were: when the people, by success 
and conquest, had become very numerous, and had 
.spread themselves to a great distance from the capi- 
tal, the city tribes, though the most contemptible, 
carried almost every vote : they were, therefore, 
most cajoled by every one that affected popularity : 
they were supported in idleness by tne general 
distribution of corn, and by particular bribes, which 
( they received from almost every candidate : by this 
means, they became every day more licentious, and 
the Campus Marti us was a perpetual scene of tumult 
and sedition : armed slaves were introduced among 
these rascally citizens, so that the whole govern- 
ment fell into anarchy ; and the greatest happiness 
which the Homans could look for, was the despotic 
power of the Ciesars. Such are the effects of 
democracy without a representative. 

A Nobility may possess the whole, or any part of 
Uus legislative power of a state, in two different 
ways. Either ecory nobleman shares the power as 
a part of the whole body, or the whole body enjoys 
the* power as composed of parts, which have each 
a distinct power and authority. The Venetian 
aristocracy is an instance of the ii rst, kind of govern- 
ment; the Polish, of the second. In the Venetian 
government the whole body of nobility possesses 
the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. 
In the Polish government every nobleman, by 
weans of his fiefs, lias a distinct hereditary authority 
over his vassals, and the whole body has no authority 
but what it receives from the concurrence of its 
parts. The different operations and tendencies of 
these two species of government might be made 
apparent even <i priori, A Venetian nobility is 
preferable to a Polish, let the humours and educa- 
tion of men be ever so much varied. A nobility, 
who possess their power in common, will preserve 
peace and order, both among themselves, and their 
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subjects ; and no member can have authority enough 
to control the laws for a moment. The nobles will 
preserve their authority over the people, but without 
any grievous tyranny, or any breach of private 
property ; because sucli a tyrannical government 
promotes not the interests of the whole body, how- 
ever it may that of some individuals. There will 
be a distinction of rank between the nobility and 
people, but this will be the only distinction in the 
state. The whole nobility will form one body, and 
the whole people another, without any of those 
private feuds ami animosities, which spread ruin 
and desolation everywhere. It is easy to see the 
disadvantages of a Polish nobility in every one of 
these particulars. 

It is possible so to constitute a free government, 
as that a single person, call him a doge, prince, or 
king, shall possess a large share of power, and shall 
form a proper balance or counterpoise to the other 
parts of the legislature. This chief magistrate may 
be either elective or hereditary ; and though the? 
former institution may, to a superficial «vie\v, appear 
the most advantageous ; yet a more accurate in- 
spection will discover in it great< r inconvenience* 
than in the latter, and such as are founded on 
causes and principles eternal and immutable. The 
tilling of the throne, in such a government, is a 
point of too great and too general interest, not to 
divide the whole people into factions : whence a 
civil war, the greatest of ills, may he apprehended, 
almost with certainty, upon every vacancy. The 
prince elected mast be either a Foreigner or a Native: 
the former will lie ignorant of the people whom he is 
to govern ; suspicious of his new subjects, and sus- 
pected by them ; giving his confidence entirely 1o 
strangers, who will have no other care but of enrich- 
ing themselves in the quickest maimer, while their 
master’s favour and authority are able to support, 
them. A native will carry into the throne all his 
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private animosities and friendships, and will never be 
viewed in his elevation without exciting the senti- 
ment of envy in those who formerly considered him 
as their equal. Not to mention that a crown is too 
high a reward ever to be given to merit alone, and 
will always induce the candidates to employ force, 
or money, or intrigue, to procure the votes of the- 
electors : so that such an election will give no better 
chance for superior merit in the prince, than if the 
state had trusted to birth alone for determining the 
sovereign. 

It may, therefore, he pronounced as an universal 
axiom in politics, That an hereditary prince, a nobility 
without vassal#, and a people, voting hy their repre- 
sentatives^ form the best monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy. But in order to prove more fully, that 
politics admit of general truths, which are invariable 
by the humour or education either of subject or 
sovereign, it may not he amiss to observe some 
other principles of«this science, which may seem to 
deserve that character. 

It may easily he observed, that though free govern- 
ments have been commonly the most happy for those 
who partake of their freedom ; yet are they the most 
ruinous and oppressive to their provinces : and this 
observation may, I believe, be fixed as a maxim of 
the kind we are here speaking of. When a monarch 
extends his dominions by conquest, he soon learns 
to consider his old and his new subjects as on the 
s;ui*> footing ; because, in reality, all his subjects 
are to him the same, except the few friends and 
favourites with whom he is personally acquainted. 
He does iiftt, therefore, make any distinction be- 
tween them in his general laws ; and, at the same 
time, is careful to prevent all particular acts of 
oppression on the one as well as the other. But a 
free state necessarily makes a great distinction, and 

S t always do so, till men learn to love their 
hbours as well as themselves. The conquerors* 

c 
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in such a government, are all legislators, and will 
be sure to contrive matters, by restrictions on trade, 
and by taxes, so as to draw some private, as well as 
public advantage from their conquests. Provincial 
governors have «lso a better chance, in a republic, 
to escape with their plunder, by means of bribery 
or intrigue ; and their fellow-citizens, who find their 
own state to be enriched by the snoils of the sub- 
ject provinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate 
such abuses. Not to mention, that it is a necessary 
precaution in a free state to change the governors 
frequently ; which obliges these temporary tyrants 
to be more expeditious and rapacious, that they may 
accumulate sufficient wealth before they give place 
to their successors. What cruel tyrants were the 
Romans over the world during the time of their 
commonwealth ! it is true, they had laws to prevent 
oppression in their provincial magistrates ; hut 
Cicero informs us, that the Romans could not bettor 
consult the interests of the prounoes than by re-' 
pealing these very laws. For, in that case, says 
he, our magistrates, having entire impunity, >.vouid 
plunder no more than would satisfy their own rapa- 
ciousness ; whereas, at present, they must also satisfy 
that of their judges, and of all the great men in 
Rome, of whose protection they stand in need. 
Who can read of the cruelties and oppressions of 
Verres without horror and astonishment ? And who 
is not touched with indignation to hear, that, after 
Cicero had exhausted on that abandoned criminal 
all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed 
so far as to get him condemned to the utmost extent 
of the laws, yet that cruel tyrant lived’ peaceably 
to old age, in opulence and ease, and, thirty years 
afterwards, was put into the proscription by Mark 
Antony, on account of his exorbitant wealth, where 
he fell with Cicero himself, and ail the most virtuous 
men of Rome? After the dissolution of the com- 
monwealth, the Roman yoke became easier upon 
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the provinces, as Tacitus informs us ; and it may lie 
observed, that many of the worst emperors, Domitian, 
for instance, wero careful to prevent all oppression 
on m the provinces. In Tiberius's time, Gaul was 
esteemed richer than Italy itself: nor do I find, 
during 1 the whole time of the Roman monarchy, 
that the empire became less rich or populous in 
anv of its provinces ; though indeed its valour and 
military discipline were always upon the decline. 
f i he oppression and tyranny of the Carthaginians 
over their subject states in Africa went so far, as we 
learn from Polybius, that, not content with exacting 
the half of all the produce of the land, which of 
itself was a very high rent, they also loaded them 
with many other taxes. If we pass from ancient to 
modern times, we shall still find the observation to 
hold. "Hie provinces of absolute monarchies are 
always better treated than those of free states. 
Compare the Pm. v ronqtrix of France with Ireland, 
and you will lie convinced of this truth ; though this 
latter kingdom, being in a good measure peopled 
from England* possesses so many rights and privi- 
leges as should naturally make it challenge better 
treatment than that of a conquered province. 
Corsica is aU«» ail obvious instance to the same 
purpose. 

There is an observation of Machiavel, with regard 
to the conquest* of Alexander the Great, which, I 
think, may be regarded as one of those eternal 
political truths, which no time nor accidents can 
vary. It may seem strange, says that politician, 
that such sudden conquests, as those of Alexander, 
should be Assessed so peaceably by his successors, 
and that the Persians, (luring all the confusions and 
civil wars among the Greeks, never made the smallest 
effort towards the recovery of their former inde- 
pendent government. To satisfy us concerning the 
cause of this remarkable event, we may consider, 
|Eat a monarch may govern his subjects in two 
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different ways. He may either follow the maxims 
of the Eastern princes, and stretch his authority so 
far as to leave no distinction of rank among his 
subjects, but what proceeds immediately from him- 
self ; no advantages of birth ; no hereditary honours 
and possessions ; and, in a word, no credit among 
the people, except from his commission alone. Or 
a monarch may exert his power after a milder 
manner, like other European princes ; and lcavp 
other sources of honour, beside his smile and favour : 
birth, titles, possessions, valour, integrity, know- 
ledge, or great and fortunate achievements. In the 
former species of government, after a conquest, it 
is impossible ever to shake off the yoke ; since no 
one possesses, among the people, so much personal 
credit and authority as to begin such an enterprise ; 
whereas, in the latter, the least misfortune, or dis- 
cord among the victors, will encourage the van- 
quished to take arms, who have leaders ready to 
prompt and conduct them in eveay undertaking . 1 * 

1 I have taken it for granted, according to the supposition 
of Mochiavel, that the ancient Persians lyid no mobility ; 
though there is reason to suspect, that the Florentine secre- 
tary, who seems to have been better acquainted with the 
Homan than the Greek authors, was mistaken in this par- 
ticular. The more ancient Persians, whose manners are 
described by Xenophon, were a free people, and had nobility. 
Their o/j,6rifxoi were preserved even after the extending of 
their conquests and the consequent change of their govern- 
ment* Arrian mentions them in Darius’s time, Dc exptd* 
Alex. lib. ii. Historians also speak often of the persona 
in command as men of family. Tigran es, who was geireral 
of the Medea under Xerxes, was of the race of Acluemenes, 
Herod, lib. vii. cap. 62. Artachaeus, who directed the cut- 
ting of the canal about Mount Athns, was of the&me family. 
Id. cap. 117. Megabyzus was one of the seven eminent 
Persians who conspired against the Magi. His son, Zopyrns, 
was in the highest command under Darius, and delivered 
Babylon to bun. His grandson, Megabyzus, commanded 
the army defeated at Marathon. His great-grandson, 
Zopyrus, was also eminent, and was banished Persia. Herod, 
lib. iii. Thuc. lib* i. Rosaces, who commanded an army 
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Such is the reasoning of Machiavel, which seems 
solid and conclusive ; though 1 wish he had not 
mixed falsehood with truth, in asserting that 
monarchies, governed according to Eastern policy, 
though more easily kept when once subdued, yet 
are the most difficult to subdue ; since they cannot 
contain any powerful subject, whose discontent and 
faction may facilitate the enterprises of an enemy. 
For, besides, that such a tyrannical government 
enervates the courage of men, and ‘renders them 
indifferent towards the fortunes of their sovereigns ; 
besides this, 1 say, we find by experience, that 
even the temporary and delegated authority of the 
generals and magistrates, being always, in such 

in Egypt under Artaxerxes, was also descended from one of 
the seven conspirators, Diod. Sic. lib. xvi. Agesilaus, in 
Xenophon. Ilist. Grape. lib. iv. being desirous of making a 
marriage betwixt king Cotys his ally, and the daughter of 
♦Spithridates, a Persian of rank, who had deserted to him, 
first*asks Cotys what family pit hri dates is of. One of the. 
roost considerable fn Persia, says Cotys. Ariseus, when 
o-Tvred the sovereignty by Clearchus and the ten thousand 
Greeks, refuse^ it as of too low a rank, and said, that so many 
eminent Persians would never endure his rule. Id. de expea. 
lib. ii. Some of the families descended from the seven Persians 
above mentioned remained during Alexander’s successors; 
and Mithridates, in Antiochus’s time, is said by Polybius to 
be descended from one of them, lib. v. cap. 43. Artabazua 
was esteemed ns Arrian says, *v r<ny *rpwrcnf Hepo-wr, lib. iii. 
And when Alexander married in one day 80 of his captains 
to Persiau women, his intention plainly was to ally the 
Macedonians with the most eminent Persian families. Id. 
lilt vii. Diodorus Siculus says, they were of the most noble 
birth in Persia, lib. xvii. The government of Persia was 
despotic, and conducted in many respects after the Eastern 
manner, bi!>was not carried so far as to extirpate all nobility, 
and confound all ranks and orders. It left men who were 
still great, by themselves and their family, independent of 
their office and commission. And the reason why the Mace- 
donians kept so easily dominion over them, was owing to 
other causes easy to bo found in the historians ; though it 
must be owned that Machiavel’s reasoning is, in itself, just, 
however doubtful its application to the present case. 
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governments, as absolute within its sphere as that of 
the prince himself, is able, with barbarians accus- 
tomed to a blind submission, to produce the most 
dangerous and fatal revolutions. So that in every 
respect, a gentle government is preferable, and gives 
the greatest security to the sovereign sis well as to 
the subject. 

Legislators, therefore, ought not to trust the 
future government of a state entirely to chancy, 
but ought to provide a system of laws to regulate 
the administration of public affairs to the latest 
posterity. Effects will always correspond to causes ; 
and wise regulations, in any commonwealth, are the 
most valuable legacy that can he left to future ages. 
In the smallest court or office, the stated forms and 
methods by which business must he conducted, are 
found to he a considerable chock on the natural 
depravity of mankind. Why should not the case 
be the same in public affairs? Can we ascribe the 
stability and wisdom of the Venetian government,* 
through so many ages, to any thing hut the form of 
government? And is it not easy to jymit out 'those 
defects in the original constitution, which produced 
the tumultuous governments of Athens and Koine, 
and ended at last in the ruin of these two famous 
republics? And so little dependence has this affair 
on the humours and education of particular men, 
that one part of the same republic may be wisely 
conducted, and another weakly, by the very same 
men, merely on account of the differences of *tho 
forms and institutions hv which these parks arc 
regulated. Historians inform us that this wa.- 
actually the case with Genoa. For whife the state 
was always full of sedition, and tumult, and dis- 
order, the bank of St. George, which had become a 
considerable part of the people, was conducted, for 
several ages, with the utmost integrity and wisdom. 

The ages of greatest public spirit are not always 
most eminent for private virtue. Good laws may 
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beget order and moderation in the government, 
where the manners and customs have instilled little 
humanity or justice into the tempers of men. The 
most illustrious period of the Roman history, 
considered in a political view, is that between the 
beginning of the first and end of the last Punic 
war; the due balance between the nobility and 
people being then fixed by the contests of the 
Jtribtincs, and not being yet lost by the extent 
of conquests. Yet at this very time, the horrid 
practice of poisoning was so common, that, during 
part of the season, a Prcvlor punished capitally for 
this crime above three thousand persons in a part 
of Italy ; and found informations of this nature 
still multiplying upon him. There is a similar, or 
rather a worse instance, in the more early times of 
the commonwealth ; so depraved in private life were 
that people, whom in their histories we so much ad- 
miye. J doubt not but they were really more virtuous 
during the time the two Triumvirates ; when the}' 
were tearing their common country to pieces, and 
spreading slaughter and desolation over the face of 
the earth, merely for the choice of tyrants. 

Here, then, is a snllicient inducement to maintain, 
with the utmost zeal, in every free state, those 
fi»rm« and institutions by which liberty is secured, 
the public good consulted, and the avarice or am- 
bition of particular men restrained and punished. 
Nothing does more honour to human nature, than 
see it susceptible of so noble a passion; as 
nothing can he a greater indication of meanness of 
heart in any man than to see him destitute of it. 

A mao frhu loves only himself, without regard to 
friendship and desert, merits the severest blame ; 
and a man, who is only susceptible of friendship, 
without public spirit, or a regard to the community, 
is deficient in the most material part of virtue. 

But this is a subject which needs not be longer 
insisted on at present. There are enow of zealots 
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on both sides, who kindle up the passions of their 
partisans, and, under pretence of public good, 
pursue the interests ana ends of their particular 
taction. For my part, I shall always be more fond 
of promoting moderation than zeal ; though perlmps 
the surest way of producing moderation in every 
party is to increase our zeal for the public. Let us 
therefore try, if it be possible, from the foregoing 
doctrine, to draw a lesson of moderation with 
regard to the parties into which our country is 
present divided ; at the same time, that we allow 
not this moderation to abate the industry and 
passion, with which every individual is bound to 
pursue the good of his country. 

Those who either attack or defend a minister in 
«nch a government as ours, where the utmost liberty 
is allowed, always carry matters to an extreme, and 
exaggerate his merit or demerit with regard to the 
public. His enemies are sure to charge him with 
the geatest enormities, both in dojnestic and foreign * 
management ; and there is no meanness or crime, 
of which, in their account, lie is not capable. Un- 
necessary wars, scandalous treaties,* profusion of 
public treasure, oppressive taxes, every kind of 
maladministration is ascribed to him. To aggravate 
the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is said, will 
extend its baneful influence even to posterity, by 
undermining the best constitution in the world, and 
disordering that wise system of laws, institutions’, 
and customs, by which our ancestors, during 
many centuries, have been so happily governed. 
He is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
has removed every security provided against wicked 
ministers for the future. 

On the other hand, the partisans of the minister 
make his panegyric run as high as the accusation 
against him, and celebrate His wise, steady, and 
moderate conduct in every part of his adminis- 
tration. The honour and interest of the nation" 
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supported abroad* public credit maintained at home, 
persecution restrained, faction subdued ; the merit 
of all these blessings is ascribed solely to the 
minister. At the same time, he crowns all his 
otfier merits by a religious care of the best con- 
stitution in the world, which he has preserved in 
all its parts, and has transmitted entire, to be the 
happiness and security of the latest posterity. 

W hen this accusation and panegyric are received 
f>y the partisans of each party, no wonder they beget 
an extraordinary ferment on both sides, and fill the 
nation with violent animosities. But I would fain 
persuade these party zealots, that there is a flat 
contradiction both in the accusation and panegyric, 
and that it were impossible for either of them to 
run so high, were it not for this contradiction. If 
our constitution be really that nolle fabric , the pride 
of Britain , the enry of our neighbour#, raised by the 
labour of so many centuries, repaired at the expense of 
so many millions , <md cemented by such a profusion of 
Mum ; l I say, if our constitution does in any degree 
deserve these pA\ logics, it would never have suffered 
a wicked and weak minister to govern triumphantly 
for a course of twenty years, w hen opposed by the 
greatest geniuses in the nation, who exercised the 
utmost liberty of tongue and pen, in parliament, 
and in their frequent appeals to the people. But, 
if the minister be wicked and weak, to the degree 
so strenuously insisted on, the constitution must be 
faulty in its original principles, and he cannot 
consistently be charged with undermining the best 
form of government in the world. A constitution 
is only solfar good, as it provides a remedy against 
maladministration ; and if the British, when in its 
greatest vigour, and repaired by two such remark- 
able events as the Revolution and Accession, by which 
our ancient royal family was sacrificed to it ; if our 


1 Dissertation on Parties, Letter X. 
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constitution, I say, with so great advantages, does 
not, in fact, provide any such remedy, we are rather 
beholden to any minister who undermines it, and 
affords us an opportunity of erecting a better in its 
place. 

I would employ the same topics to moderate the 
zeal of those who defend the minister. Is our con- 
stitution so excellent ? Then a change of ministry 
can be no such dreadful event ; since it is essential 
to such a constitution, in every ministry, both to 
preserve itself from violation, and to prevent all 
enormities in the administration. Is our constitution 
very bad / Then so extraordinary a jealousy and 
apprehension, on account of changes, is ill placed ; 
and a man should no more be anxious in this case, 
than a husband, who hail married a woman from 
the stews, should be watchful to prevent her infi- 
delity. Public affairs, in such a government, must 
necessarily go to confusion, by whatever hands they 
arc conducted ; and the zeal of patriots is in that, rust* 
much less requisite than the patience, and submission 
of philosophers. The virtue and gnpd intention of 
Cato and Brutus are highly laudable ; hut. to what 
purpose did their zeal serve? Only to ha-ten the 
fatal period of the Roman government, and render 
its convulsions and dying agonies more violent and 
painful. 

I would not he understood to mean, that public 
affairs deserve no care and attention at all. Would 
men be moderate and consistent, their claims wight 
be admitted ; at least might be examined. The 
country party might still assert, that our constitu- 
tion, though excellent, will admit of maladminis- 
tration to a certain degree ; and therefore, if the 
minister be bad, it is proper to oppose him with a 
suitable degree of zeal. And, on the other hand, 
the court party may be allowed, upon the supposition 
that the minister were good, to defend, and with 
some zeal too, his administration, I would onr 
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persuade men not to contend, as if they were fighting' 
pro aria fit focis\ and change a good constitution into 
a had one, by the violence of their factions. 

I have not here considered any thing that is 
personal in the present controversy. In the best 
civil constitutions, where every man is restrained 
by the most rigid laws, it is easy to discover either 
the good or bad intentions of a minister, and to 
Judge whether his personal character deserve love 
nr hatred. But such questions are of little impor- 
tance to the public, and lay those who employ their 
pens upon them, under a just suspicion cither of 
malevolence or of flattery. 1 

1 What our author $ opinion was of the famous minister 
four pointed at. may be burned from that Essay , printed in 
t hr former edition, under the title of “ A Character of Sir 
IMicrl Walpoh*.’’ it was as foil cars .-—There never was a 
man whose actions and character have been more earnestly 
and openly canvassed than those of the present minister, 
who, having governed a learned and free nation for so long 
a tune, amidst such mighty opposition, may make a large 
library of what has been wrote for and against him, and is* 
the sflbjoct of above half the paper that has been blotted in 
die nation within Hies** twenty years. I wish, for the honour 
id' our eoimfrc, that any one character of him had been drawn 
with such pol,/ t nent. and impartiality us to have some credit 
with posterity, and to show that our liberty has, once at 
least, been cmplo\ed to good purpose. 1 am only afraid of 
tailing in the former quality of judgment: but if it should 
be. so, it is but one page more thrown away, after an hundred 
thousand upon the same subject, that have perished and 
In-come, useless. In the mean time, 1 shall flutter myself 
with the. pleasing imagination, that the following character 
will be adopted by future historians. 

Sir Hubert Walpole, Prime Minister of (heat Britain , i* 
a man of ability, not a genius ; good-natured, not virtuous ; 
constant, not magnanimous ; moderate, not equitable. 1 Ilis 
virtues, in some instances, are. free, from the alloy of those 
vices which usually accompany such virtues : lie is a generous 
friend, without being a bitter enemy. His vices, in other 

1 Moderate in the exercise .of power, not equitable in 
engrossing it. 
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instances, are not compensated by those virtues which are 
nearly allied to them : his want of enterprise is not attended 
with frugality. The private character of the man is better 
than the public : his virtues more than his vices : his fortune 
•greater than his fame. With many good qualities, lie Jins 
incurred the public hatred: with good capacity, he has not 
«scaped ridicule. He would have been esteemed moro worthy 
of his high station, had he never possessed it ; and is bettor 
qualified for the second than for the first place in any govern- 
ment ; his ministry has been more advantageous to his 
family than to the public, better for this age than for po.v 
terity ; and moire pernicious by bad precedents than by real 
grievances. During his time, trade lias flourished, liberty 
declined, and learning gone to ruin. As I am a man, I leva 
him ; as 1 am a scholar, I hate him ; as 1 am a Jiriton, / 
calmly wish his fall. And were 1 a member of either House, 

I would give my vote for removing him from St. James’s ; 
but should be glad to see him retire to Houghton- Hall, to 
pass the remainder of his days in ease and pleasure. 

The author is pleased to find, that a fter animosities are Ut Id , 
and calumny has ceased, the whole nation almost have n turned 
to the same moderate sentiments with reyard to this great man ; 
if they art not rather became more farmt ruble to him,* by a # 
very natural transition, from one cxlmane to another. The* 
author would not oppose these humane sentiments towards the 
dead; though he cannot for hen r observing, that the not paying 
more of our public debts was, as hinted in this chartwUr, a 
great, and the only yr^-at, error in that long administration. 



ESSAY IV 

OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Nothing appears more surprising to those who con- 
sider human affairs with a philosophical eye, than 
the easiness with which the many are governed by 
the few ; and the implicit submission, with which 
men resign their own sentiments and passions to 
those of their rulers. When we inquire by what 
means this wonde* is effected, we shall find, that, 
as Force is always on the side of the governed, the 
governors have nothing to support them but opinion. 
It is, therefore, on opinion only that government 
is founded ; and fins maxim extends to the most 
despotic and most military governments, as well as 
to tno most free and most popular. 'Hie soldan of 
Egypt, or the emperor of Rome, might drive his 
harmless subjects, like brute beasts, against their 
sentiments and inclination. But he must, at least, 
hare led his mamalukes or praetorian band a*, like men, 
by their opiiiion. 

Opinion is of two kinds, to wit, opinion of interest, 
and opiinUli of right. By opinion of interest, I 
! chiefly understand the sense of the general advantage 
; which is reaped from government ; together with 
the persuasion, that the particular government which 
is established is equally advantageous with any other 
that could easily be settled. When this opinion 
prevails among the generality of a state, or among* 
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those who have the force in their hands, it gives 
great security to any government. 

Right is of two kinds ; right to Power, and right 
to Property. What prevalence opinion of the first 
kind has over mankind, may easily he understood, 
by observing the attachment which all nations have 
to their ancient government, and even to those 
names which have had the sanction of antiquity. An- 
tiquity always begets the opinion of right ; and what- 
ever disadvantageous sentiments we may entertain* 
of mankind, they are always found to he prodigal 
both of blood and treasure in the maintenance of 
public justice . 1 There is, indeed, no particular in 
which, at first sight, there may appear a greater 
contradiction in the frame of the human mind than 
the present. When men act in a faction, they are 
.apt, without shame or remorse, to neglect all the 
ties of honour and morality, in order to serve their 
party ; and yet, when a faction is formed upon a 
point of right or principle, tlieve is no occasion 
where men discover a greater obstinacy, and a more 
determined sense of justice and equity. The#>ame. 
social disposition of mankind is the cause of these 
contradictory appea ranees. 

It is sufficiently understood, that the opinion of 
right to property is of moment in all matters of 
government. A noted author has made property 
\ the foundation of all government ; and most of our 
political writers seem inclined to follow him in that 

P articular. This is carrying the matter too fcyr : 
ut still it must be owned, that the opinion of right 
j to property has a great influence in this subject. 

Upon these three opinions, therefore, ^of public 
: interest , of right to power, and of right to property* 
are all governments founded, and all authority of 

1 This passion wo may denominate enthusiasm, or we may 
give it what appellation we please ; tnifc a politician who 
should overlook its influence on human affairs, would prove 
himself to have but a very limited understanding. 
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the few over the many. There are indeed other 

I irinciples which add force to these, and determine, 
imit, or alter their operation ; such as self-interest, 
fear, and affection. But still we may assert, that 
the$e other principles can have no influence alone, 
hut suppose the antecedent influence of those opinions 
above mentioned. They are, therefore, to be esteemed 
the secondary, not the original, principles of govern- 
ment. 

For, first, as to self-interest, by which I mean the 
expectation of particular rewards, distinct from the 
general protection which we receive from govern- 
ment, it is evident that the magistrate’s authority 
must he antecedently established, at least be hoped 
for, in order to produce this expectation. The pros- 
|>ect of reward may augment his authority with 
regard to some particular persons, but can never 
give birth to it, with regard to the public. Men 
naturally look for the greatest favours from their 
•friends and acquaintance ; and therefore, the hopes 
of any considerable number of the state would never 
centra in any {articular set of men, if these men 
had no other title to magistracy, and had no separate 
influence over the opinions of mankind. The same 
observation may be extended to the other two prin- 
ciples of fear and affection. No man would have 
any reason to fear the fury of a tyrant, if lie had no 
authority over any but from fear ; since, as a single 
man, bis bodily force can reach but a small way, 
aigj all the further power he possesses must be 
founded either on our own opinion, or on the pre- 
sumed opinion of others. And though affection ..to 
wisdom and virtue in a sovereign extends very far, 
and has great influence, yet he must antecedently 
be supposed invested with a public character, other- 
wise the public esteem will serve him in no stead, 
nor will his virtue have any influence beyond a 
narrow sphere. 

A government may endure for several ages. 
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though the balance of power and the balance of 
property do not coincide. This chiefly happens 
where any rank or order of the state has acquired a 
large share in the property ; but, from the original 
constitution of the government, lias no share inlhe 
power. Under what pretence would any individual 
of that order assume authority in public affairs? 
As men are commonly much attached to their 
ancient government, it is not to be expected, that 
the public Would ever favour such usurpations. 
But where the original constitution allows any share 
of power, though small, to an order of men who 
possess a large share of property, it is easy for thorn 
gradually to stretch their authority, and bring the 
balance of power to coincide with that of property. 

! This has been the case with the House of Commons 
in England. 

Most writers that have treated of the British 
government, have supposed, that, as the Lower 
1 House represents all the Commons of I treat Britain,' 
its weight in the scale is proportioned to tin; pro- 
perty and power of all whom it represents.^ But 
this principle must not be received as absolutely 
true. For though the people are, apt to attach 
themselves more to the House, of Commons than to 
any other member of the constitution, that House 
being chosen by them as their representatives, and 
as the public guardians of their liberty: yet are 
there instances where the House, even when in 
opposition to the crown, has not been followed. J>y 
?tne people, as we may particularly observe of the 
Tory House of Commons in the reign of King 
William. Were the members obliged ''do receive? 
instructions from their constituents, like the Dutch 
deputies, this would entirely alter the case ; and if 
such immense power and riches, as those of all the 
Commons of Great Britain, were brought into tin? 
scale, it is not easy to conceive, that the crown 
could either influence that multitude of people, or 
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withstand that balance of property. It is true, the 
crown has great influence over the collective body 
ill the elections of members ; but were this influ- 
ence, which at present is only exerted once in seven 
years, to be employed in bringing over the people 
to every vote, it would soon be wasted, and no skill, 
popularity, or revenue, could support it. I must, 
therefore, be of opinion, that an alteration in this 
particular would introduce a total alteration in our 
government, and would soon reduce *it to a pure 
republic ; and, perhaps, to a republic of no incon- 
venient form. For though the people, collected in 
a body like the Homan tribes, be quite unfit for 
government, yet, when dispersed in small bodies, 
they are more susceptible both of reason and order ; 
the force of popular currents and tides is in a great 
measure broken ; and the public interests may be 
pursued with some method and constancy. But it 
is needless to reason any further concerning a form 
"of government which is never likely to have place 
in Great Britain, and which seems not to be the 
aim of any party amongst us. Let us cherish and 
improve our ancient government as much as possible, 
without encouraging a passion for such dangerous 
novelties. 1 

1 I shall conclude this subject with observing, that the 
present political controversy with regard to instructions, is a 
very frivolous one. and can never be brought to any decision, 
as it is managed by both parties. The, country party do not 
. pretend that u member ns absolutely bound to follow instruc- 
tions as an ambassador or general is confined by his orders, 
and that his vote is not to bo, received in the House but so 
far as it is conformable to them. The, court party, again, 
do not protebd that the sentiments of the people ought to 
have no weight with every member ; much less that ho 
ought to despise the sentiments of those whom he repre- 
sents, and with whom he is more particularly connected. 
And if their seutiments be, of weight, why ought they not 
; to express these sentiments ? The question then is only 
• concerning the degrees of weight which ought to be placed 
. on instructions. Bet such is the nature of language, that 

D 
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it is impossible for it to express distinctly these different 
degrees ; and if men will carry on a controversy on this 
head, it may well happen that they differ in the language, 
and yet agree in their sentiments ; or differ in their sen- 
timents, and yet agree in their language. Besides, lu^r is 
it jiossible to fix these degrees, considering the variety of 
affairs that come before the House, and the variety of places 
which members represent ? Ought the instructions of Jobless 
to have the same weight as those of London ? or instructions 
with regard to the Conrention which respected foreign politics, 
to have the same weight as those with regard to the K.rcisr. 
which respected only our domestic affairs V 



ESSAY V' 

OF THE OHIO IN OF GOVERNMENT 

Max, horn in a family, is compelled to maintain 
society from necessity, from natural inclination, 
and from habit. The same creature, in his further 
progress, is engaged to establish political society, in 
order to administer justice, without which there can 
he no peace among them, nor safety, nor mutual 
„intertmirse. We are. therefore, to look upon all 
Die vast apparatus of our government, as having 
ultimately no other object or purpose but the dis- 
tribution of justice, or. in other words, the support 
of the twelve judges. Kings and parliaments, fleets 
and armies, officers of the, court and revenue, am- 
bassadors, ministers, and privy counsellors, are all 
subordinate in their end to this part of adminis- 
tration. Even the clergy, as their duty leads them 
lo inculcate morality, may justly he thought, so fav 
as regards this world, to have no other useful object 
of their institution. 

All men are sensible of the necessity of justice 
to maintain peace and order ; and all men are sen- 
sible of the necessity of peace and order for the 
maintenance of society. Vet, notwithstanding this 
strong and obvious necessity, such is the frailty or 
I perverseness of our nature ! it is impossible to keep 
j men faithfully and unerringly in the paths of 
'justice. Some extraordinary circumstances may 
happen, iu which a man finds his interests to be 
35 
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more promoted by fraud or rapine, than hurt by the 
breach which his injustice makes in the social union. 
But much more frequently he is seduced from his 
great and important, but distant interests, byrthe 
allurement of present, though often very frivolous 
temptations. This great weakness is incurable in 
human nature. 

Men must, therefore, endeavour to palliate what 
they cannot , cure. They must institute some per- 
sons under the appellation of magistrates, whose 
peculiar office it is to point out tho decrees of 
equity, to punish transgressors, to correct fraud and 
violence, and to oblige men, however reluctant, to 
consult their own real and permanent interests. In 
a word, obedience is a new duty which must be 
invented to support that of justice, and the ties of 
equity must be corroborated by those of allegiance. 

But still, viewing matters in an attract light, it 
may be thought that nothing is gained by this, 
alliance, and that the factitious 1 duty of obedience, 
from its very nature, lays as feeble a hold of tin- 
human mind, as the primitive and natural duty of 
justice. Peculiar interests and present temptation.-; 
may overcome the one as well as the other. r lTiey 
are equally exposed to the same inconvenience ; and 
the man who is inclined to he a had neighbour, 
must be led by the same motives, well or ill under- 
stood, to be a bad citizen or subject. Not to 
mention, that the magistrate himself may often Iks 
negligent, or partial, or unjust in his administration. 

Experience, however, proves that there is a great 
difference between the cases. Order irj society, wo 
find, is much better maintained by means of govern- 
ment and bur duty to the magistrate is more 
strictly guarded by the principles of human nature, 
than our duty to our fellow-citizens. The love of 
dominion is so strong in the breast of man, that 
many not only submit to, but court all the dangers, 
and fatigues, and cares of government \ and ifteu. 
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once raised to that station, though often led astray 
by private passions, find, in ordinary cases, a visible 
interest in the impartial administration of justice. 
The persons who first attain this distinction, by the 
consent, tacit or express, of the people, must be 
endowed with superior personal qualities of valour, 
force, integrity, or prudence, which commana 
respect and confidence ; and, after government i 9 
established, a regard to birth, rank, and station, 
has a mighty influence over men, and enforces the 
decrees of the magistrate. The prince or leader 
exclaims against every disorder which disturbs his 
society. lie summons all his partisans and all men 
of probity to aid him in correcting and redressing 
it; and he is readily followed by all indifferent 
persons in the execution of his office. He soon 
acquires the power of rewarding these services ; 
and in the progress of society, he establishes sub- 
ordinate ministers, and often a military force, who 
► find an immediate, and a visible interest in supporting 
his authority. Habit soon consolidates what other 
principles of human nature had imperfectly founded ; 
and men, onc6 accustomed to obeaience, never think 
of departing from that path, in which they and 
their ancestors have constantly trod, and to which 
they are confined by so many urgent and visible 
motives. 

But though this progress of human affairs may 
appear certain and inevitable, and though the support 
wjpeh allegiance brings to justice be founded on 
obvious principles of human nature, it cannot be 
expected that men should beforehand be able to 
discover them, or foresee their operation. Govern- 
ment commences more casually and more imper- 
fectly. It is probable, that the first ascendent of 
oiic man over multitudes begun during a state of 
*$ar ; where the superiority of courage and of gejniis 
discovers itself most visibly, where unanimity and 
concert are most requisite, and where the pernicious 
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effects of disorder are most sensibly felt. The long 
continuance of that state, an incident common 
among savage tribes, inured the people to submis- 
sion ; and if the chieftain possessed as much equity 
as prudence and valour, lie became, even during 
peace, the arbiter of all differences, and could 
gradually, by a mixture of force and consent, 
establish his authority. The benefit sensibly felt 
from his influence, made it be cherished by the 
people, at least by the peaceable and well disposed 
among them ; and if his son enjoyed the same 
good qualities, government advanced the sooner 
to maturity and perfection ; but was still in a feeble 
state, till the further progress of improvement pro- 
cured the magistrate a revenue, and enabled him 
to bestow rewards on the several instruments of his 
administration, and to inflict punishments on the 
refractory and disobedient. Before, that, period, 
each exertion of his influence must, have been 
particular, and founded on the peculiar circum- ' 
stances of the case. After it, submission was no 
longer a matter of choice in the bulk of the com- 
munity, but was rigorously exacted by "the authority 
of the supreme magistrate. 

In all governments, I here is a perpetual intestine 
struggle, open or secret, between Authority and 
Liberty; and neither of them can ever absolutely 
prevail in the contest. A great sacrifice of liberty 
must necessarily be made in every government : 
yet even the authority, which confines liberty, can 
never, and perhaps ought never, in any constitution, 
.To become quite entire and uncontrollable. The 
sultan is master of the life and fortune of any 
individual ; but will not be permitted to impose, 
new taxes ou his subjects: a French monarch 
can impose taxes at pleasure ; but would find it 
dangerous to attempt the lives and fortunes of 
individuals. Religion also, in most countries, is 
commonly found to be a very intractable principle ; 
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and other principles or prejudices frequently resist 
all the authority of the civil magistrate ; whose 
power, being founded on opinion, can never subvert 
other opinions equally rooted with that of his title 
to dominion. The government, which, in common 
appellation, receives the appellation of free, is that 
which admits of a partition of power among several 
members, whose united authority is no less, or is 
commonly greater, than that of any monarch ; but 
who, in the usual course of administration, must 
act by general and equal laws, that are previously 
known to all the members, and to all their subjects. 
In this sense, it must be owned, that liberty is the 
perfection of civil society ; blit still authority must 
lie acknowledged essential to its very existence : 
and in those contests which so often take place 
between the one and the other, the latter may, on 
that account, challenge the preference. Unless per- 
haps «onc nmv say (and it may be said with some 
reason) that a circumstance, which is essential to 
the existence of civil society, must, always support 
itself, and ncyd- he guarded with less jealousy, 
than one that, contributes only to its perfection, 
which the indolence of men is so apt to neglect, 
nr their ignorance to overlook. 



ESSAY VI 

OF THE INDEPENDENCY OF 
PARLIAMENT 1 

Political writers Lave established it as a maxim, 
that, in contriving any system of government, ami 
fixing the several checks and controls of the con- 
stitution, every man ought to he supposed a knave., 
and to have no other end, in all his actions, than 

I jrivate interest. By this interest we must govern 
lim, and, by means of it, make him, notwitli stand- ^ 
ing his insatiable avarice and .ambition, cooperate to 

1 I have frequently observed, in comparing the. conduct 
of the court and country party, that the former arc commonly 
less assuming and dogmatical in conversation, more apt to 
make concessions, and though not, perhaps, more, susceptible 
of conviction, yet more, able to bear contradiction than the 
latter, who arc apt to fly out ujnm any opposition, and to 
regard one ns a mercenary, designing fellow, if he argues 
with any coolness and impartiality, or makes any concessions 
to their adversaries. This is a fact, which, 1 believe, every 
one may have observed who lias been much in companies 
where political questions have been discussed ; though, were 
one to ask the reason of this difference, every party would 
be apt to assign a different reason. Gentlemen in the 

X sition will ascribe it to the very nature, »>f*thpir party, 
:h, being founded on public spirit, and a zeal for the. 
constitution, cannot easily endure such doctrines as are of 
pernicious consequence to liberty. The courtiers, on the 
other hand, will be apt to put us in mind of the clown 
mentioned by Lord Shaftesbury. “ A clown,” says that 
excellent author, “once took a fancy to hear the Latin 
disputes of doctors at an university. lie was asked what 
40 
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public good. Without this, say they, we shall in 
vain boast of the advantages of any constitution, 
and shall find, in the end, that we have no security 
for our liberties or possessions, except the good-will 

pleasure he could take in viewing such combatants, when 
he could never know so much as which of the parties had 
the better.” — “ For that matter” replied the clown, “ / a'n't 
such a fool neither , but I can see. who's the first that puts 
f other into a passion. ” “ Nature herself dictated this lesson 

to the clown, that he who had tlie better of the argument 
would be easy and well humoured : but he who was unable 
to support his cause by reason w'ould naturally lose his 
temper, and grow violent.” 

To which of those reasons will w'e adhere? To neither 
of them, in my opinion ; unless we have a mind to enlist 
■ourselves and become zealots in either party. 1 believe 1 
can assign the reason of this different conduct of the two 
parties, without offending either. The country party are 
plainly most popular at present, and perhaps have been so 
in most administrations: so thut, being accustomed to 
prevail in company, they cannot endure to hear their 
opinions controverted, but are so confident on the public 
favour, as if they were supported in all their sentiments 
by the most infallible demonstration. The courtiers, on the 
other nand, are commonly run down by your popular talkers, 
so that if you speak to them with any moderation, or make 
them the smallest concessions, they think themselves ex- 
tremely obliged to you, and arc apt to return the favour by 
a like moderation and facility on their part. To be furious 
and passionate, they know, would only gaiu them the 
■character of shameless mercenaries , not that of zealous 
patriots, which is the character that such a warm behaviour 
is apt to acquire to the other party. 

Jn all controversies, we find, without regarding the truth 
or falsehood on cither side, that those, who defend the 
established and popular opinions are always most dogmatical 
and imperious in their style: while their adversaries affect 
almost exfhiordinary gentleness and moderation, in order 
to soften, as much as possible, any prejudices that may be 
against them. Consider the behaviour of our Freethinkers 
of all denominations, whether they be such as decry all 
revelation, or only oppose the exorbitant power of the 
clergy; Collins, Tindal, Foster, Iloadley. Compare their 
moderation and good manners with the furious zeal and 
flcurrility of their adversaries, and you will be convinced 
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of our rulers ; that is. wo shall have no security 
at all. 

It is, therefore, a just political maxim, that even/ 
man must he supposed a knave ; though, at the same 
time, it appears somewhat strange, that a matfim 
should be true in politics which is false mfacL Hut 
to satisfy us on this head, we may consider, that 
men are generally more honest in their private than 
in their public capacity, and will go greater lengths 

of the truth of my observation. A like difference may be 
observed in the conduct of those French writers, who main- 
tained the controversy with regard to ancient and modern 
learning. Boil can, Monsieur and Madame Dacier, 1’Abbe 
dc Bos, who defended the party of the ancients, mixed their 
reasonings with satire and invective; while Fontenelle, Ja 
Mottc, Charpentier, and even Pcrrault, never transgressed 
the bounds of moderation and good breeding, though pro- 
voked by the most injurious treatment of their adversaries. 

I must however observe, that this remark with regard to 
the seeming moderation of the court party, is entirely con- 
fined to conversation, and to gentlemen who have been 
engaged by interest or inclination in that party. For as 
to the court writers, being commonly hired scribblers, they 
arc altogether as scurrilous as the mercenaries of ilm oilier 
party: nor has the Gazetteer any advantage, in this respect, 
above common tense. A man of education will, in any 
party, discover himself to be such by bis good breeding and 
decency, as a scoundrel will always betray the opposite 
qualities. The false accusers accused, Av. is \ery scurrilous, 
though that side of the question, being least popular, should 
be defended with most moderation. When L — d B — e, 
Jj — d M — t, Mr. L — n, take the pen in hand, though they 
writo with warmth, they presume not upon their popularity 
so far as to transgress the bounds of decency. ° 

I am. led into this train of reflection by considering some 
papers /wrote upon that grand topic of court influence and 
parliamentary dependence, where, in niv hrnnkhj opinion, 
the country party show too rigid an inflexibility, and too 
great a jealousy of making concessions to their adversaries. 
Their reasonings lose their force by being carried too far ; 
and the popularity of their opinions has seduced them to 
neglect in some measure their justness and solidity. The 
following reasoning will, 1 hope, serve to justify me in this 
opinion. 
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to serve a party, than when their own private 
interest is alone concerned. Honour is a great 
check upon mankind : hut where a considerable 
body of men act together, this check is in a great 
measure removed, since a man is sure to be ap- 
proved of by his own party, for what promotes the 
common interest ; and lie soon learns to despise 
the clamours of adversaries. To which we may 
add, that every court or senate is determined by 
the greater number of voices ; so that, if self- 
interest influences only the majority (as it will 
always do), the whole senate follows the allure- 
ments of tliis separate interest, and acts as if it 
contained not one member who had any regard to 
public interest and liberty. 

When there offers, therefore, to our censure 
and examination, any plan of government, real or 
imaginary, where the power is distributed among 
several courts, and several orders of men, we should 
always consider the separate interest of each court, 
and each order ; and if we find that, by the skilful 
division of power, this interest must necessarily, 
in its operating, concur with the public, we may 
pronounce that government to he wise and happy, 
(f, on the contrary, separate interest he not checked, 
and la* not directed to the public, we ought to look 
for nothing hut faction, disorder, and tyranny from 
such a government. In this opinion I am justified 
by experience, as well as by the authority of all 
philosophers and politicians, both ancient and 
modern. 

How much, therefore, would it have surprised 
such a genjyis as Cicero or Tacitus, to have been 
told, that in a future age there should arise a very 
regular system of mixed government, where the 
authority was so distributed, that one rank, when- 
ever it pleased, might swallow up all the rest, and 
engross the whole power of the constitution ! Such 
a government, they would say, will not be a mixed 
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government. For so great is the natural ambition 
of men, that they are never satisfied with power ; 
and if one order of men, by pursuing its own 
interest, can usurp upon every other order, it will 
certainly do so, and render itself, as far as possible, 
absolute and uncontrollable. 

But, in this opinion, experience shows they would 
have been mistaken. For this is actually the case 
with the British constitution. The share of power 
allotted by our constitution to the House of Commons, 
is so great, that it absolutely commands all the other 
parts of the government. The king’s legislative 
power is plainly no proper check to it. For though 
the king lias a negative in framing laws, yet this, in 
fact, is esteemed of so little moment, that whatever 
is voted by the two Houses, is always sure to pass 
into a law, and the royal assent is little better than 
a form. The principal weight of the crown lies in 
the executive power. But, besides that the executive 
power in every government is altogether subordinate 
to the legislative ; besides this, 1 say, the exercise 
of this power requires ail immense expense, end the 
Commons have assumed to themselves the sole right 
of granting money. How easy, therefore, would 
it be for that house to wrest, from the crown all 
these powers, one after another, by making every 
grant conditional, and choosing their time so well, 
that their refusal of supply should only distress the 
government, without giving foreign powers any 
advantage over us ! Did the House of Commons 
depend in the same manner upon the king, and had 
none of the members any property but from his gift, 
would not he command all their resolutions, and be. 
from that moment absolute ? As to the House of 
Lords, they are a very powerful support to the 
crown, so long as they are, in their turn, supported 
by it ; but both experience and reason show, that 
they have no force or authority sufficient to maintain 
themselves alone, without suen support. 
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How, therefore, shall we solve this paradox? 
And by what means is this member of our consti- 
tution confined within the proper limits, since, from 
our.very constitution, it must necessarily have as 
much power as it demands, and can only be coiir- 
fined by itself? How is this consistent with our 
experience of human nature? I answer, that the 
interest of the body is here restrained by that of 
the individuals, and that the House of Commons 
stretches not its power, because such an usurpation 
would be contrary to the interest of the majority of 
its members. The crown lias so many offices at its 
disposal, that, when assisted by the honest and dis- 
interested part of the House, it will always command 
the resolutions of the whole, so far, at least, as to 
preserve the ancient constitution from danger. Wo 
may, therefore, give to this influence w'hat name we 
please ; we may call it by the invidious appellations 
.of corruption and dependence ; but some degree and 
some kind of it are inseparable from tlie very nature 
of the constitution, and necessary to the preservation 
of our mixed government. 

Instead, then, of asserting absolutely, that the 
dependence of parliament, in every degree, is an 
infringement of Hritish liberty, the country party 
should have made some concessions to their adver- 
saries, and have only examined what was the proper 
degree of this dependence, beyond which it became 
dangerous to liberty. Hut such a moderation is not 
to be expected in party men of any kind. After a 
concession of this nature, all declamation must be 
abandonee^ and a calm inquiry into the proper 
degree of court influence and parliamentary depen- 
dence would have been expected by the readers. 
And though the advantage, in such a controversy, 
might possibly remain to the country party , yet the 
victory would not be so complete as they wish for, 
nor would a true patriot have given an entire loose 
to his zeal, for fear of running matters into a 
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contrary extreme, by diminishing’ too 1 far the 
influence of the crown. It was, therefore, thought 
best to deny that this extreme could ever be dan- 
gerous to the constitution, or that the crown oould 
ever have too iittle influence over members of par- 
liament. 

All questions concerning the proper medium 
between extremes are difficult to be decided ; both 
because it is. not easy to find worth proper to fix this 
medium, and because the good and ill, in such cases, 
run so gradually into each other, as even to render 
our sentiments doubtful and uncertain. Hut there 
is a peculiar difficulty in the present case, which 
would embarrass the most knowing and most impar- 
tial examiner. The power of the crown is always 
lodged in a single person, either king or minister ; 
and as this person may have either a greater or loss 
degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popularity, 
or fortune, the power, which is too great, in one* 
hand, may become too little in another. In pure 
republics, where the authority is distributed pmong 
several assemblies or senates, the checks and con- 
trols are more regular in their operation ; because 
the members of such numerous assemblies may be 
presumed to be always nearly equal in capacity 
and virtue; and it is only their number, riches, or 
authority, which enter into consideration. Hut a 
limited monarchy admits not of any such stability . 

1 By that influence of the crown, which T would justify, f 
mean only that which arisen from the offices and honours 
that are at the disposal of the crown. As to private bribery, 
it may be considered in the same light as t V- practice of 
employing spies, which is scarcely justifiable in a good 
minister, and is infamous in a had one': hut to he a spy, or 
to be corrupted, is always infamous under all ministers, and 
is to be regarded as a shameless prostitution. Polybius 
justly esteems the pecuniary influence of the senate and 
censors to bo one of the regular and constitutional weights 
which preserved the balance of the Homan government.— 
Lifi. vi. cap. 15. 
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nor is it possible to assign to the crown such a deter- 
minate degree of power, as will, in every hand, form 
a proper counterbalance to the other parts of the 
constitution. 'Hiis is an unavoidable disadvantage, 
among the many advantages attending that species 
of government. 



ESSAY VII 


WHETHER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
INCLINES MORE TO ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 
OR TO A REPUBLIC 

It affords a violent prejudice against almost every 
science, that no prudent man, however sure of his 
principles, flares prophesy concerning any event, 
or foretell the remote consequences of things. A 
physician will not venture to pronounce concerning 
the condition of his patient a fortnight or a montli^ 
after : and still less dares a politician foretell the 
situation of public affairs a few years hence. Har- 
rington thought himself so sure of hjs general prin- 
ciples, that the balance of power dej tends on that of 
property , that he ventured to pronounce it. impos- 
sible ever to reestablish monarchy in England : hut 
his book was scarcely published when the king was 
restored ; and we sec that monarchy has ever since 
subsisted upon the same footing as before. Not- 
withstanding this unlucky example, I will venture 
to examine an important question, to wit, Whether 
the British Government inclines more to absolute 
monarchy or to a republic ; and in which of these two 
species of government it. will most probahtQ terminate ? 
As there seems not to be any great danger of a 
sudden revolution either way, I shall at least escape 
the shame attending my temerity, if X should be 
found to have been mistaken. 

Those who assert that the balance of our govern- 
ment inclines towards absolute monarchy, may 
48 
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support tlieir opinion by the following reasons : 
That property has a great influence on power cannot 
possibly be denied ; but yet the general maxim, 
that the balance of the one depends on the balance of 
the tfther, must be received with several limitations. 
It is evident, that much less property in a single 
hand will be able to counterbalance a greater pro- 
perty in several ; not only because it is difficult to 
make many persons combine in the same views and 
measures, but because property, when united, causes 
much greater dependence than the same property 
when dispersed. A hundred persons of £1,000 a 
year apiece, can consume all their income, and 
nobody shall ever be the better for them, except their 
servants and tradesmen, who justly regard their 
profits as the product of their own labour. Hut a 
man possessed of £100,000 a year, if lie has either 
any generosity or any cunning, may create a great 
dependence by obligations, and still a greater by 
Expectations. Hence we may observe, that, in all 
free governments, any subject, exorbitantly rich has 
always created Jealousy, even though his riches bore 
no proportion to those of the state. Crassus’s for- 
tune, if I remember well, amounted only to about 
two millions and a half of our money ; yet we find, 
that though his genius was nothing extraordinary, 
he was able, by means of bis riches alone, to counter- 
balance, during his lifetime, the power of Pompey, 
as well as that of ( jesar, who afterwards became 
master of tin? world. The wealth of the Medici 
made them masters of Florence, though it is pro- 
bable it was not considerable, compared to the united 
property ofiithat opulent republic. 

These considerations are apt to make one entertain 
a magnificent idea of the British spirit and love of 
liberty, since we could maintain our free govern- 
ment, during so many centuries, against our sove- 
reigns, who, besides the power, and dignity, and 
majesty of the crown, have always been possessed 

E 
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of much more property than any subject has ever 
enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it may be said 
that this spirit, however great, will never be able to 
support itself against that immense property which 
is now lodged in the king, and winch is still in- 
creasing. Upon a moderate computation, there are 
near three millions a year at the disposal of the 
crown. The civil list amounts to near a million ; 
the collection of all taxes to another ; and the em- 
ployments -in the army and navy, together with 
ecclesiastical preferments, to above a third million : 
— an enormous sum, and what may fairly he com- 
puted to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole 
income and labour of the kingdom. When we add 
to this great property the increasing luxury of the 
nation, our pr oneness to corruption, together with 
the great power and prerogatives of the crown, and 
the command of military force, there is no one hut. 
must despair of being able, without extraordinary 
efforts, to support our free government much longef 
under these disadvantage*. 

On the other hand, those who maintain that the 
bias of the British government leans towards n 
republic, may support their opinion* bv specious 
arguments. It may be said, that though tin’s 
immense property in the crown he joined to the 
dignity of first magistrate, and to many other legal 
powers and prerogatives, which should naturally 
give it greater influence ; yet it really becomes less 
dangerous to liberty upon that very account. \Veiv 
England a republic, and were any private man 
possessed of a revenue, a third, or even a tenth 
part as large as that of the crown, lu> would very 
justly excite jealousy ; because he would infallibly 
have great authority in the government. And 
such an irregular authority, not avowed by the 
laws, is always more dangerous than a much greater 
authority derived from them. A man possessed of 
usurped power can set no bounds to his pretensions : 
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his partisans have liberty to hope for every thing 
in his favour: his enemies provoke his ambition 
with his fears, by the violence of their opposition : 
and the government being thrown into a ferment, 
every corrupted humour in the state naturally 
gathers to him. On the contrary, a legal authority, 
though great, has always some bounds, which ter- 
minate both the hopes and pretensions of the per- 
son possessed of it : Hie laws must have provided 
a remedy against its excesses : such an eminent 
magistrate has much to fear, and little to hope, 
from his usurpations : and as liis legal authority is 
quietly submitted to, he has small temptation and 
small opportunity of extending it further. Besides, 
it happens, with regard to ambitious aims and pro- 
jects, what may he observed with regard to sects 
of philosophy and religion. A new sect excites 
such a ferment, and is both opposed and defended 
4 villi flich vehemence, that it always spreads faster, 
and multiplies its partisans with greater rapidity 
than any old established opinion, recommended by 
the sanction of ^tlio laws and of antiquity. Such is 
the nature of novelty, that, where any thing pleases, 
it. becomes doubly agreeable, if new: but if it dis- 
pleases, it is doubly displeasing upon that very 
account. And, in most cases, the violence of 
enemies is favourable to ambitious projects, as w T ell 
as the zeal of partisans. 

It. may further he said, that, though men be much 
governed by interest, yet even interest itself, and 
all human affairs, are entirely governed by opinion. 
Now, there ^has been a sudden and sensible change 
in the opinions of men within these last fifty years, 
by the progress of learning and of liberty. Most 
people in this Island have divested themselves of all 
superstitious reverence to names and authority : tho 
clergy have much lost their credit: their preten- 
sions and doctrines have been ridiculed ; and even 
religion can scarcely support itself in the world. 
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The mere name of king commands little respect ; 
and to talk of a king as God’s vicegerent on earth, 
or to give him any of those magnificent titles which 
formerly dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter 
in every one. Though the crown, by means of its 
large revenue, may maintain its authority, in times 
of tranquillity, upon private interest and influence, 
yet, as the least shock or convulsion must break 
all these interests to pieces, the royal power, being 
no longer supported by the settled principles and 
opinions of men, will immediately dissolve. Had 
men been in the same disposition at the Ifwolution* 
as they are at present, monarchy would have run a 
great risk of being entirely lost in this Island. 

Durst I venture to deliver my own sentiments 
amidst these opposite arguments, 1 would assert, 
that, unless there happen some extraordinary con- 
vulsion, the ]K>wer of the crown, by means of its 
large revenue, is rather upon the increase ; though 
at the same time, I own that its progress seems 
very slow, and almost insensible. 'Die tide has run 
long, and w*itli some rapidity, to the side of ’popular 
government, and is just beginning to turn towards 
monarchy. 

It is well known, that every government must, 
come to a period, and that death is unavoidable to 
the political, as well as to the animal body. Hut, 
as one kind of death may be preferable to another, 
it may be inquired, whether it be more? desirable for 
the British constitution to terminate in a priftalar 
government, or in an absolute monarchy? Here 
I would frankly declare, that though liberty be 
preferable to slavery, in almost every case ; yet 1 
should rather wish to see an absolute monarch 
than a republic in this Island. For let us consider 
what kind of republic we have reason to expect. 
The question is not concerning any tine imaginary 
republic, of which a man forms a plan in his closet. 
There is no doubt but a popular government may 
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be imagined more perfect than an absolute mon- 
archy, or even than our present constitution. But 
what reason have we to expect that any such 
government will ever be established in Great 
Britain, upon the dissolution of our monarchy? If 
any single person acquire power enough to take our 
constitution to pieces, and put it up anew, he is 
really an absolute monarch ; and we have already 
had an instance of this kind, sufficient to convince 
us, that such a person will never resign- his power, 
or establish any free government. Matters, there- 
fore, must be trusted to their natural progress and 
operation: and the House of ( 'ominous, according 
to its present constitution, must* be the only legis- 
lature in such a popular government. The inconve- 
niences attending such a situation of affairs present 
themselves by thousands. If the House of (’om- 
inous, in such a case, ever dissolve itself, which is 
not tq he expected, we may look for a civil war 
ftvery election. If it continue itself, we shall suffer 
all the tyranny of a faction subdivided into new 
factions. And, as such a violent government cannot 
long subsist, we shall, at last, after many convulsions 
and civil wars, find repose in absolute monarchy, 
which it would have been happier for us to have 
established peaceably from the beginning. Abso- 
lute monarchy, therefore, is the easiest death, the 
true Euthanasia of the British constitution. 

Thus, if we have reason to he more jealous of 
monarchy, because the danger is more imminent 
from that quarter ; we have also reason to be more 
jealous of popular government, because that danger 
is more terrible. This may teach us a lesson of 
moderation in all our political controversies. 
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OF PARTI KS IN GENERAL 

Op all men that distinguish themselves hy memo- 
rable achievements, the first place of honour seems 
due to Legislators and foundei*s of states, who 
transmit a system of laws and institutions to secure 
the peace, happiness, and liberty of future gene- 
rations. The influence of useful inventions in the 
arts and sciences may, perhaps, extend further than 
that of wise laws, whose effects are limited both 14 
time and place ; hut the benefit arising from the 
former is not so sensible aft that which results from 
the latter. Speculative sciences do,, indeed, ilnprove 
the mind, hut this advantage reaches only to a few 
persons, who have leisure to apply themselves to 
them. And as to practical arts, which increase the 
commodities and enjoyments of life, it is well known 
that men’s happiness consists not so much in an 
abundance of these, as in the peace and security 
with which they possess them : and those blessings 
; can only be derived from gooff government. Ntvt. to 
mention, tfy$t general virtue and good morals in a 
state, which are so requisite to happiness, can never 
arise from the most refined precepts of" philosophy, 
or even the severest injunctions of religion; but 
must proceed entirely from the virtuous education 
o£youth, the effect of wise laws and institutions. 1 
must, therefore, presume to differ from Lord Bacon 
in this particular, aud must regard antiquity as 
somewhat unjust in its distribution of houours, when 
54 
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it made gods of all the inventors of useful arts, such 
as Ceres, Bacchus, iEsculapius ; and dignified legis- 
lators, such as ltomulus and Theseus, only with the 
appellation of demigods and heroes. 

As* much as legislators and founders of states 
ought to be hououred and respected among men, as 
much ought the founders of sects and factions to be 
detested and hated ; because the influence of faction 
is directly contrary to that of laws. Factions sub- 
vert government., render laws impotent, and beget 
the fiercest animosities among men of the same 
nation, who ought to give mutual assistance and 
protection to each other. And what should render 
the founders of parties more odious, is the difficulty 
of extirpating these weeds, when once they have 
taken root in ail}' state. They naturally propagate 
themselves for many centuries, and seldom end but 
by the total dissolution of that government, in which 
Jlic.y are sown. They are, besides, plants which 
grow most plentiful in the richest soil ; and though 
absolute governments he not wholly free from them, 
it mu>t % he confessed, that they rise more easily, and 
propagate themselves faster in free governments, 
uli ere they always infect the legislature itself, which 
alone could he aide, by the steady application of 
rewards and punishments, to eradicate them. 

Factions may he divided into Personal and Ileal ; 
that is, into factions founded on personal friendship 
or animosity among such as compose the con- 
tending parties, and into those founded on some 
real difference of sentiment or interest. The reason 
of this distinction is obvious ; though I must ac- 
knowledge, that parties are seldom found pure and 
unmixed, either of the one kind or the other. It is 
not often seen, that a government divides into 
factions, where there is no difference in the views of 
the constituent members, either real or apparent, 
trivial or material : and in those factions, which 
are founded on the most real and most material 
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difference, there is always observed a great deal of 
personal animosity or affection. Hut notwithstanding 
this mixture, a party may be denominated either 
personal or real, according to that principle which 
is predominant, and is found to have the grdatest 
influence. 

Personal factions arise most easily in small re- 
publics. Every domestic, quarrel, there, becomes 
an affair of state. Love, vanity, emulation, any 
passion, as Well as ambition and resentment, begets 
i public division. The Nkhi and Bjanchi of Florence, 

; the Fregosi and A dorm of Genoa, the Uolo.nxesi 
and Orsim of modern Home, were parties of this 
kind. 

Men have such a propensity to divide into personal 
factions, that the smallest appearance of real differ- 
ence will produce them. What can be imagined 
more trivial than the difference between one. colour 
of livery and another in horse races ? Yet this 
difference begat two most inveterate factions in the 
Greek empire, the Prasixi and who never 

? suspended their animosities till thpy ruined that 
' unhappy government. 

We find in the Homan history a remarkable 
dissension between two tribes, the Poi.ua and P.i 
iPiRiA, which continued for the space of near three 
hundred years, and discovered itself in their suf- 
frages at every election of magistrates. This faction 
was the more remarkable, as it could continue 
for so long a tract of time ; even though it diduiot 
spread itself, nor draw any of the other tribes into 
a share of the quarrel. If mankind had not a 
strong propensity to such divisions, the indifference 
of the rest of the community must have suppressed 
this foolish animosity, that had not any aliment of 
new benefits and injuries, of general sympathy and 
antipathy, which never fail to take place, when the 
whole state is rent into equal factions. 

Nothing is more usual than to see parties, which 
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have begun upon a real difference, continue even 
after that difference is lost. When men are once 
enlisted on opposite sides, they contract an affec- 
tion to the persons with whom they are united, and 
an Animosity against their antagonists ; and these 
passions they often transmit to their posterity. 
The real difference between Guelf and Ghibbcline 
was long lost in Italy, before these factions were 
extinguished. The Guelfs adhered to the pope, 
the Gliibbelines to the emperor ; yet the family 
of Sforza, who were in alliance with the emperor, 
though they were Guelfs, being expelled Milan by 
the king of France, assisted by Jacomo Trivulzio 
and the Gliibbelines, the pope concurred with the 
latter, and they formed leagues with the pope 
against the emperor. 

'Hie civil wars which arose some few years ago in 
Morocco between the Macks and Whites, merely on 
account of their complexion, are founded on a 
pleasant difference. We. laugh at them ; but, I 
believe, were things rightly examined, we afford 
much In ore occasion of ridicule to the Moors. For, 
what are all the wars of religion, which have pre- 
vailed in this polite and knowing part of the world? 
They are certainly more absurd than the Moorish 
civil wars. The difference of complexion is a 
sensible and a real difference ; but the controversy 
about an article of faith, which is utterly absurd 
and unintelligible, is not a difference in sentiment, 
hi*# in a few phrases and expressions, which one 
party accepts of without understanding them, and 
the other refuses in the same manner . 1 

1 J besides f do not find that the 1 Yhites in Morocco ever 
imposed on the Blacks any necessity of altering their com- 
plexion, or frightened them with inquisitions and penal laws 
m case of obstinacy. Nor have the Blacks been more 
unreasonable in this particular. But is a man's opinion, 
where he is able to form a real opinion, more at his disposal 
than his complexion ? And can one be induced by force or 
fear to do more than paint and disguise in the one case a» 
well as in the other ? 
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Real factions may be divided into those from 
interest , from principle , and from affection. Of all 
factions, the first are the most reasonable, and the 
'most excusable. Where two orders of men, guch 
as the nobles and people, have a distinct authority 
in a government, not very accurately balanced mill 
modelled, they naturally follow a distinct interest ; 
.nor can we reasonably expect a different conduct, 
considering that degree of selfishness implanted in 
human nature. It requires great skill in a legis- 
lator to prevent such parties ; and many philosophers 
are of opinion, that this secret, like the grand etirir , 
or perpetual motion , may amuse men in theory, hut 
can never possibly be reduced to practice. In 
despotic governments, indeed, factions often do not 
appear; but they are not the less real ; or rather, 
they are more real and more pernicious upon that 
very account. The distinct orders of men, nobles 
and people, soldiers and merchants, have All a , 
distinct interest ; but the more powerful oppresses 
the weaker with impunity, and without resist- 
ance ; which begets a seeming tranquillity in such 
governments. 

There has been an attempt in England to divide 
the landed and trading part of the nation : but with- 
' out success. The interest of these two bodies are 
not really distinct, and never will bo so, till our 
public debts increase to such a degree as to become 
altogether oppressive and intolerable. 

Parties from principle, especially abstract sptfto- 
lative principle, are known only to modern times, 
and are, perhaps, the most extraordinary and un- 
accountable phenomenon that has yet sfopeared in 
human affairs. Where different principles beget a 
contrariety of conduct, which is the case with all 
different political principles, the matter may be 
> more easily explained. A man who esteems the 
■ true right of government to lie in one man, or one 
family, cannot easily agree with his fellow-citizen, 
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who thinks that another man or family is possessed 
of this right. Each naturally wishes that right may 
take place, according to his own notions of it. But 
where the difference of principle is attended with 
no contrariety of action, but every one may follow 
his own way, without interfering with his neighbour, 
as happens in all religious controversies, what 
madness, what fury, can beget such an unhappy 
and such fatal divisions ? 

Two men travelling on the highway, the one east, 
the other west, can easily pass each other, if the 
way be broad enough : but two men, reasoning 
upon opposite principles of religion, cannot so easily 
pass without shocking, though one should think, 
that the way were also, in that case, sufficiently 
broad, and that each might proceed, without in- 
terruption, in his own course. But such is the 
nature of the human mind, that it always lays hold 
.on every mind that approaches it; and as it is 
wonderfully fort ified by an unanimity of sentiments, 
-jo it is shocked aud disturbed by any contrariety. 
11 diet? the eagerness which most people discover in 
a dispute : and hence their impatience of opposition, 
even in tin*, most speculative mid indifferent opinions. 

This principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
seems to have been the origin of all religious wars 
and divisions. But as tin's principle is universal in 
human nature, its effects would not have been 
confined to one age, and to one sect of religion, did 
it *iot there, concur with other more accidental 
causes, which raise it to such a height as to produce 
the greatest misery and devastation. Most religions 
of the ancifnt world arose in the unknown ages of 
government, when men were as yet barbarous and 
uninstructed, and the prince, as well as peasant, 
was disposed to receive, with implicit faith, every 
pious tale or fiction which was offered him. The 
magistrate embraced the religion of the people, and, 
entering cordially into the care of sacred matters. 
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naturally acquired an authority in them, and united 
the ecclesiastical with the civil power. But the 
Christian religion arising, while principles directly 
opposite to it were firmly established in the polite 
part of the world, who despised the nation thatlirst 
broached this novelty ; no wonder that, in such 
circumstances, it was but little countenanced by the 
civil magistrate, and that the priesthood was allowed 
to engross all the authority in the new sect. So 
bad a use did they make of this power, even in 
those early times, that the primitive persecutions 
may, perhaps in part , l be ascribed to the violence 
instilled by them into their followers. 

And the same principles of priestly government 
continuing, after Christianity became the established 
religion, they have engendered a spirit of persecu- 
tion, which has ever since been the poison of human 

1 I Bay in part; for it is n vulgar error to imaging, that 
' the ancients were as great friends to toleration as the English • 
or Dutch are at present. The laws against external super- 
stition, among the Homans, were as ancient as the time of 
the Twelve Tables ; and the Jews, as w^ll as Chftstians, 
were sometimes punished by them ; though, in general, 
these laws were not rigorously executed. Immediately after 
the conquest of Gaul, they forbade all but the natives to he 
initiated into the religion of the Druids ; and this was a 
kind of persecution. In about a century after this conquest, 
the emperor Claudius quite abolished that superstition by 
penal laws; which would have been a very grievous per- 
secution, if the imitation of the Homan manners had not, 
beforehand; weaned the Gauls from their ancient prejudges. 
Suetonius in vita Claudii. Plinv ascribes the abolition of 
the Druidical superstitions to Tiberius, probably because 
that emperor had taken some steps towards restraining them 
(lib. xxx. cap. i.). This is an instance of thenusual caution 
V and moderation of the Komans in such coses ; and very 
different from their violent and sanguinary method of 
treating the Christians. Hence we may entertain a suspicion, 
"that those furious persecutions of Christianity were in some 
measure owing to the imprudent zeal and bigotry of the first 
propagators of that sect; and ecclesiastical history affords 
os many reasons to confirm this suspicion. 
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society, and tlie source of the most inveterate fac- 
tions in every government. Such divisions, there- 
fore, on the part of the people, may justly be 
esteemed factions of principle ; but, on the part of 
the priests, who are the prime movers, the/ are 
really factions of interest. 

There is another cause (beside the authority of 
the priests, and the separation of the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers), whicri lias contributed to render 
Christendom the scene of religious wars and divi- 
sions. Religions that arise in ages totally ignorant 
and barbarous, consist mostly of traditional tales 
and fictions, which may lie different in every sect, 
without being contrary to each other ; and even 
when they are contrary, every one adheres to the 
tradition of his own sect, without much reasoning 
or disputation. Rut as philosophy was widely spread 
over the world at the time when Christianity arose, 
the teachers of the new sect were obliged to form a 
system of speculative opinions, to divide, with some 
accuracy, their articles of faith, and to explain, 
comment, confute, and defend, with all the subtlety 
of argument and science. Hence naturally arose 
keenness in dispute, when the Christian religion 
came to be split into new divisions and heresies : 
and this keenness assisted the priests in their policy 
of begetting a mutual hatred and antipathy among 
their deluded followers. Sects of philosophy, in 
the ancient world, were more zealous than pirties 
oflbeligion ; but, in modern times, parties of religion 
are more furious and enraged than the most cruel 
factions that ever arose from interest and ambition. 

I have iffentioned parties from affection as a kind 
of real parties, beside those from interest and prin- 
ciple. By parties from affection, I understand those 
which are founded on the different attachments of 
men towards particular families and persons whom 
they desire to rule over them. These factions are 
often very violent; though, I must own, it may 
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seem unaccountable that men should attach them- 
selves so strongly to persons with whom they are 
nowise acquainted, whom perhaps they never saw, 
and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for, any favour. Yet this we often find fo he 
the case, and even with men, who, on other occa- 
sions, discover no great generosity of spirit, nor are 
found to be easily transported by friendship beyond 
their own interest. W r e are apt to think the relation 
between us and our sovereign very close and inti- 
mate. The splendour of majesty and power bestows 
an importance on the fortunes even of a single 
person. And when a man’s good-nature does not 
give him this imaginary interest, his illnaturo will, 
from spite and opposition to person* who-e seutii 
ments are different from his own. 



HAS AY IX 

OF THE PARTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Wi;kk the British govern incut proposed as a subject 
of speculation, one would immediately perceive in 
it a source of division and party, which it would he 
almost impossible for it., under any administration, 
to avoid. The just balance between the republican 
and monarchical part of our constitution is really 
.in itstdf so extremely delicate and uncertain, that, 
u ben joined to men’s passions and prejudices, it is 
impossible but different opinions must arise con- 
cerning it, even among 1 persons of the best under- 
standing. Those of mild tempers, who love peace 
and order, and detest sedition and civil wars, will 
always entertain more favourable sentiments of 
monarchy than men of bold and generous spirits, 
who are passionate lovers of liberty, and think no 
evil comparable to subjection ami slavery. And 
though all reasonable men agree in general to pro- 
sotTe our mixed government, yet, when they come 
to particulars, some will incline to trust greater 
powers to the crown, to bestow on it more influence, 
and to guatd against its encroachments with less 
caution, than others who are terrified at the most 
distant approaches of tyranny and despotic power. 
Unis arc there parties of Piunciplk involved in the 
very nature of our constitution, which may pro- 
perly enough be denominated those of Court and 
03 
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Country . 1 The strength and violence of each of 
these parties will much depend upon the particular 
administration. An administration may be so bad, 
as to throw a great majority into the opposition ; as 
a good administration will reconcile to the ciourt 
many of the most passionate lovers of liberty. But 
however the nation may fluctuate between them, 
the parties themselves will always subsist, so long 
as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But, besides this difference of Principle, those 
parties are very much fomented by a difference of 
Interest, without which they could scarcely ever 
be dangerous or violent. The crown will naturally 
bestow all trust and power upon those whose prin- 
ciples, real or pretended, are most favourable to 
monarchical government ; and this temptation will 
naturally engage them to go greater lengths than 
their principles would otherwise carry them. Their 
antagonists, who arc disappointed in their ambitious 
aims, throw themselves into the party whose sen- 
timents incline them to be most jealous of royal 
power, and naturally carry those get 1 timet ris to a 
greater height than sound politics will justify. Thus 
Court and Country , which are the genuine offspring 
of the British government, are a kind of mixed 
parties, and are influenced both by principle and by 

1 These words have become of general use, and therefore. 
I shall employ them without intending to express by them 
an universal blame of the one party, or approbation oj^the. 
other. The Court party may no doubt, on some occasions, 
consult best the interest of the country, ami the Country 
party oppose it. In like manner, the Ji toman parties were 
denominated Optimates and Topulares ; and%Cicero, like a 
true party man, defines the Optimates to be such as, in all 
their public conduct, regulated themselves by the sentiments 
of the best and worthiest Romans ; pro Sextio. The term 
of Country party may afford a favourable definition or 
etymology of the same kind ; but it would be folly to draw 
any argument from that head, and Jl have no regard to it in 
employing these terms. 
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interest. The heads of the factions are commonly 
most governed by the latter motive ; the inferior 
members of them by the former . 1 

As to ecclesiastical parties, we may observe, that, 
in all ages of the world, priests have been enemies 
to liberty ; 2 and, it is certain, that this steady con- 
duct of theirs must have been founded on fixed 
reasons of interest and ambition. Liberty of think- 
ing, and of expressing our thoughts, is always fatal 
to priestly power, and to those pious frauds oil which 
it is commonly founded ; and, by an infallible con- 
nection, which prevails among all kinds of liberty, 
this privilege can never he enjoyed, at least has 
never yet been enjoyed, but in a free government. 
Hence it must happen, in such a constitution as 
that of (treat Britain, that the established clergy, 
while things are in their natural situation, will 
always he of the Court party ; as, on the contrary, 
dissenters of all kinds will he of the Country party ; 
since they can never hope for that toleration which 
they stand in need of, hut by means of our free 
government. A \] princes that have aimed at despotic 
power have known of what importance it was to gain 
the established clergy ; as the clergy, on their part, 
have shown a great facility in entering into the views 
of such princes. Gustav us Vasa was, perhaps, the 

1 1 must bo understood to mean this of persons who have 
any motive for taking party on any side. Eor, to tell the 
trutl^fhe greatest part are commonly men who associate 
themselves they know not why ; from example, from passion, 
from idleness. But still it is requisite there be sonic source 
of division, either in principle or interest ; otherwise such 
persons would not find parties to which they could associate 
themselves. 

55 This proposition is true, notwithstanding that, in the 
early times of the English government, the clergy were the 
great and principal <»pposcrs of the crown ; but at that time 
their possessions were so immensely great, that they com- 
posed a considerable part of the proprietors of England, and 
m many contests were direct rivals of the crown. 

F 
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only ambitious monarch that ever depressed the 
church, at the same time that he discouraged liberty. 
But the exorbitant power of the bishops in Sweden, 
who at that time overtopped the crown itself, to- 
gether with their attachment to a foreign family, 
was the reason of his embracing such an unusual 
system of politics. 

This observation, concerning the propensity ot 
priests to the government of a single* person, is not 
true with regard to one sect only. The Preslnjtcrian 
and Calvin h'tic clergy in Holland, were professed 
friends to the family of Orange ; as the Arminians. 
who were esteemed heretics, were of the Louvosteiii 
faction, and zealous for liberty. But if a prince 
have the choice of both, it is easy to see that he 
will prefer the Episcopal to the Presbyterian form 
of government, both because of the greater affinity 
between monarchy and episcopacy, and because of 
the facility which he will find, in such a government 
of ruling the clergy by means of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

If we consider the first, rise of parties in England, 
during the great rebellion, we shall observe that ii 
was conformable to this general theory, and that 
the species of government gave birth to them by a 
regular and infallible operation. The English con- 
stitution, before that period, had lain in a kind of 
confusion, yet so as that the subjects possessed many 
noble privileges, which, though not exactly hounded 
and secured by law, were universally deemed, Vrom 
long possession, to belong to them as their birthright. 
An ambitious, or rather a misguided, prince arose, 
who deemed ail these privileges to be concessions of 
his predecessors, revocable at pleasure ; and, in 
prosecution of this principle, lie openly acted in 
violation of liberty during the course of several 
years. Necessity, at last, constrained him to call a 
parliament: the spirit of liberty arose and spread 
itself: the prince, being without any support, was 
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obliged to grant every thing required of him : and his 
enemies, jealous and implacable, set no bounds to 
their pretensions. Here, then, began those contests, 
in which it was no wonder that men of that age 
were divided into different parties ; since, even at 
this day, the impartial are at a loss to decide con- 
cerning the justice of the quarrel. The pretensions 
of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of 
the constitution, by rendering the government almost 
entirely republican. If not yielded to, the nation 
was, perhaps, still in danger of absolute power, 
from the settled principles and inveterate habits 
of the king, which had plainly appeared in every 
concession that he had been constrained to make 
to his people. In this question, so delicate and 
uncertain, men naturally fell to the side which was 
most conformable to their usual principles ; and 
the more passionate favourers of monarchy declared 
ijpr the king, as the zealous friends of liberty 
sided Avith the parliament. 'Hie hopes of success 
being nearly equal on both sides, interest- had no 
general lnlhieuetvin this contest : so that Roiwohead 
and ('av.ujck were merely parties of principle, 
neither of which disowned either monarchy or 
liberty ; bul the former party inclined most to 
the republican part of our government, the latter 
to the monarchical. In this respect, they may be 
considered as court and country party, inflamed 
into a civil Avar, by an unhappy concurrence of cir- 
cuinftaiie.es, and by the turbulent spirit of the age. 
The commonwealth’s men, and the partisans of 
absolute power, lay concealed in both parties, and 
formed but art inconsiderable part of them. 

The clergy had concurred with the king’s arbitrary 
designs ; and, in return, were allowed to persecute 
their adversaries whom they called heretics and 
schismatics. The established clergy were Episcopal, 
the nonconformists Presbyterian ; so that all things 
concurred to throw the former, without reserve. 
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into the king’s party, and the latter into that of the 
parliament. 1 

Every one knows the event of this quarrel ; fatal 
to the king first, to the parliament afterwards. 
After many confusions and revolutions, the royal 
family was at Last restored, and the ancient govern- 
ment reestablished. Charles II. was not made wiser 
by the example of his father, but prosecuted the 
same measures, though, at first, with more secrecy 
and caution. New parties arose, under the appel- 
lation of Whig and Tory, which have continued ever 
since to confound and distract our government. To 
determine the nature of these parties is perhaps one 
of the most difficult problems that can be met with, 
and is a proof that history may contain questions 
as uncertain as any to be found in the most abstract 
sciences. \Ye have seen the conduct of the two 
parties, during the course of seventy years, in a vast 
variety of circumstances, possessed of power, and 
deprived of it, during peace, and during war : 
persons, who profess themselves of one side or 
other, we meet with every hour, in .company, in our 
pleasures, in our serious occupations : we ourselves 
are constrained, in a manner, to take party ; and, 
living in a country of the highest liberty, every one 
may openly declare all his sentiments and opinions : 

1 For this paragraph, Editions A. to It substitute the 
following : — 

The clergy bad concurred in a shameless manner with 
the King’s arbitrary designs, according to thrir usual maxima 
in such cases, and, in return, were allowed to persecute their 
adversaries, whom they called heretics and schismatics. 
The established clergy were Episcopal, the nonconformists 
Presbyterians ; so that all things concurred to throw the 
former, without reserve, iuto the King’s party, and the latter 
into that of the Parliament. The Cavaliers being the Court 
party, and the Roundheads the (Country party, the union was 
infallible betwixt the former And the established prelacy, 
and betwixt the latter and Presbyterian nonconformists. 
This union is so natural, according to the general principles 
of politics, that it requires some very extraordinary situation 
of affairs to break it. 
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yet are we at a loss to tell the nature, pretensions, 
and principles, of the different factions . 1 

Wnen we compare the parti as of Whig and Tory 
with those of Roundhead and Cavalier, the most 
obvious difference that appears between them consists 
in the principles of passim obedience , and indefeasible 
right , which were but little heard of among the 
Cavaliers, but became the universal doctrine, and 
were esteemed the true characteristic of a Tory. 
Were these principles pushed into their most obvious 
consequences, they imply a formal renunciation of 
all our liberties, and an avowal of absolute mon- 
archy ; since nothing can be greater absurdity than 
a limited power, which must not be resisted, even 
when it exceeds its limitations. But, as the most 
rational principles are often but a weak counter- 
poise to passion, it is no wonder that these absurd 
principles were found too weak for that effect. The 
Tories* as men, were enemies to oppression; and 
also as Englishmen, they were enemies to arbitrary 
power. Their zeal for liberty was, perhaps, less 
fervent than tjiat of their antagonists, but was 
sufficient to make them forget all their general 
principles, when they saw themselves openly 
threatened with a subversion of the ancient govern- 
ment. From these sentiments arose the Revolution ; 
an event of mighty consequence, and the firmest 
foundation of British liberty. The conduct of the 
Tories during that event, and after it, will afford 
us iwtrue insight into the nature of that party. 

In the first place, they appear to have had the 
genuine sentiments of Britons in their affection for 
liberty, and fin their determined resolution not to 
sacrifice it to any abstract principle whatsoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of princes. This part of 
their character might justly have been doubted of 

1 The question is perhaps in itself somewhat difficult, but 
has been rendered more so by the prejudices and violence of 
party. 
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before tlie Revolution, from the obvious tendency of 
their avowed principles, and from their compliances 
with a court, which seemed to make little secret of 
its arbitrary designs. The Revolution showed them 
to have been, in this respect, nothing hut a genuine 
court parly , such as might be expected in a British 
government ; that is, lover# of liberty , but greater 
lovers of monarchy . It must, however, he con- 
fessed, that they carried their monarchical principles 
further even in practice, but more so in theory, 
than was in any degree consistent with a limited 
government. 

Secondly , Neither their principles nor affections 
concurred, entirely or heartily, with the settlement 
made at the Revolution , or with that which has since 
taken place. This part of their character may 
seem opposite to the former, since any other settle- 
ment, in those circumstances of the nation, must 
probably have been dangerous, if not fatal, to 
liberty. But the heart of man is made to reconcile 
contradictions ; and this contradiction is not greater 
than that between passive, obedience.* and the resist- 
ance employed at the Revolution. A Tonv, there- 
fore, since the Involution, may he defined, in a. few 
words, to he a lover of monarchy , though without 
abandoning liberty , and a partisan of the family of 
Stuart: as a Wmo may he defined to bo a lover of 
liberty , though without renouncing monarchy . and a 
friend to the settlement in the JVotestant line A 

1 The celebrated writer above cited lias asserted, that tho 
real distinction betwixt Whig and Tory was lost at the? 
Revolution , and that ever since they have continued to be 
mere personal parties, like tlic Owl f* an<i Ghibholliues, 
after the Emperors had lost all authority in Italy. Such an 
opinion, were it received, would turn our whole history into 
an enigma. 

I shall first mention, as a proof of a real distinction be- 
twixt these parties, what every one may have observed or 
heard concerning the conduct and conversation of all his 
friends and acquaintance on both sides. Have not the Tories 
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r Hicsc different views, with regard to the settle- 
ment of the crown, were accidental, but natural 
additions, to the principles of the Court and Country 
parties, which are the genuine divisions in the 
British Government. A passionate lover of mon- 
archy is apt to be displeased at any change of the 
succession, as savouring too much of a common- 
wealth : a passionate lover of liberty is apt to think 

always bore an avowed affection to the family of Stuart , anil 
have not their adversaries always opposed with vigour the 
succession of that family ? 

The lory principles are confessedly the most favourable to 
monarchy. Yet the Tories have almost always opposed the 
court these fifty years ; nor were they cordial friends to 
King William , even when employed by him. Their quarrel, 
therefore, cannot he supposed to have lain with the throne, 
but with the person who sat on it. 

They concurred heartily with the court during the four 
lust years of Queen Anne, iiul is any one at a loss to find 
the reason V 

• The Succession of the crown in the British government is 
a point of too great consequence, to be absolutely indifferent 
to persons who concern themselves, in any degree, about the 
fortune vf the public ; much less can it be supposed that the 
l ory party, who never valued themselves upon moderation, 
could maintain a stoical indifference in a point of so great 
importance. Were they, therefore, zealous for the house of 
llauuevr f or was then; any thing that kept au opposite zeal 
from openly appearing, if it did not openly appear, but pru- 
dence, and a sense of decency V 

It is monstrous to see an established Kpiscopal clergy in 
declared opposition to the court, and a non-conformist 
Presbyterian clergy iu conjunction with it. What can pro- 
duct such an unnatural conduct in both ? Nothing, but that 
the former have espoused monarchical principles too high for 
the present settlement, which is founded on the principles 
of liberty : ayd the latter, being afraid of the prevalence of 
those high pnueiples, adhere to that party from whom they 
have reason to expect liberty and toleration* 

The different conduct of ~tlie two parties, with regard to 
foreign politics, is also a proof to the same purpose. Holland 
has always been most favoured by one, and France by the 
other. In short, the proofs of this kind seem so palpable 
and evident, that it is almost needless to collect them. 
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that every part of the government ought to be 
subordinate to the interests of liberty. 

Some, who will not venture to assert that the 
real difference between Whig and Tory was lost at 
the Revolution, seem inclined to think, that the 
difference is now abolished, and that affairs are so 
far returned to their natural state, that there are 
at present no other parties among us but Court and 
Country ; that is, men who, by interest or principle, 
are attached either to monarchy or liberty. The 
Tories have been so long obliged to talk in the 
republican style, that they seem to have made con- 
verts of themselves by their hypocrisy, and to have 
embraced the sentiments, as well as language of 
their adversaries. There are, however, very con- 
siderable remains of that party in England, with ail 
their old prejudices ; and a proof that Court and 
Country are not our only parties, is, that almost 
all the disseuters side with the court, and the* lower 
clergy, at least of the church of England, with the 
opposition. This may convince us, that some bias 
still hangs upon our constitution,,, some extrinsic 
weight, which turns it from its natural course, and 
causes a confusion in our par tie-. 1 


1 Some of the opinions delivered in then* Essays, with 
regard to the public transactions in the last century, the 
Author, on more accurate examination, found reason t.o 
retract in his History of Great hritnin. And as he would 
not enslave himself to the systems of either party, neither 
would he fetter his judgment by his own preconceived 
opinions and principles ; nor is ho ashamed to acknowledge 
his mistakes. These mistakes were indeed, at that time, 
almost universal in this kingdom. 

It is however remarkable, that though th£ principles of 
Whig and Tory be both of them of a compound nature, yet 
the ingredients which predominated in both were not corre- 
spondent to each other. A Tory loved monarchy, and bore 
an affection to the family of Stuart ; but the latter affection 
was the predominant inclination of fcbo party. A Whig 
loved liberty, and was a friend to the settlement in the 
Protestant line ; but the love of liberty was professedly his 
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predominant inclination. The Tories have frequently acted 
as republicans, where either policy or revenge has engaged 
them to that conduct ; and there was none of the party who, 
upon the supposition that they were to be disappointed in 
their views with regard to the succession, would not have 
desired to impose the strictest limitations on the crown, and 
to bring our form of government as near republican as 
possible, in order to depress the family, that, according to 
their apprehension, succeeded without any just title. The 
Whigs, it is true, have, also taken steps dangerous to liberty, 
under pretext of securing the succession and settlement of 
the crown according to their views ; but, as tlie body of the 
party had no passim* for that succession, otherwise than as 
the means of securing liberty, they have been betrayed into 
these steps by ignorance, or frailty, or the. interest of their 
leaders. The succession of the crown was, therefore, the 
chief point with tlie Tories ; the security of our liberties 
with the Whigs. 

It is difficult to penetrate into the thoughts and sentiments 
of any particular man ; but it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish those of a whole party, where it often happens 
that no two persons agree precisely in the same way of 
• thinking. Yet I will venture to aflirm, that it was not so 
much principle, or an opinion of indefeasible right, that 
attached the Tories to the ancient family, as affection, or a 
cert tin love and esteem for their persons. The same cause, 
divided England formerly betwixt the houses of York and 
Lancaster, and Scotland betwixt the families of Bruce and 
Baliol, in an age when political disputes were but little in 
fashion, and when political principles must, of eourse have 
had but little influence on mankind. The doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience is so absurd in itself, and so opposite to our 
liberties, that it. seems to have been chiefly left to pulpit 
declaimers, and to their deluded followers among the mob. 
Mm of better sense were guided by affection ; and as to the 
loaders of this party, it is probable that interest was their 
solo motive, and that they acted more contrary to their 
private sentiments than the leaders of the opposite partv. 

Some who jvill not venture to assert, that the real differ- 
ence. between Whig and Tory was lost at the Involution, 
seem inclined to think that tlie difference is now abolished, 
and that affairs are so far returned to their natural state, 
that there are at present no other parties amongst us but 
Court and Country ; that is, men who, by interest or principle, 
are Attached cither to Monarchy or to Liberty. It must 
indeed be confessed, that the Tory party seem of late to have 
decayed much in their numbers, still more in their zeal, and 
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1 may venture to say, still more in their credit and authority. 
There are few men of knowledge or learning, at least few 
philosophers since Mr. Locke has wrote, who' would not be 
ashamed to be thought of that party ; and in almost all 
companies, the name of Old Wh ig is nienti ned as an incon- 
testable appellation of honour and dignity. Accordingly, 
the enemies of the ministry, as a reproach, call the courtiers 
the true Tories; and, as an honoui, denominate the gentle- 
men in the Opposition the true Whigs. The Tories have 
been so long obliged to talk in the "republican style, that 
they seem to have made converts of themselves by their 
hypocrisy, and to have embraced the sentiments as well as 
language of their adversaries. There are, however, very 
considerable remains of that party in England, with ail 
their old prejudices; and a proof that t'ourt and Country 
are not our only parties, is, that almost all our dissenters side 
with the Court, and the lower clergy, at least of the Church 
of England, with the Opposition. This may convince u-> 
that some bias still hangs upon our constitution, some ex- 
trinsic weight which turns it from its natural course, and 
causes a confusion in our parties. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that we neve* 
had anj' Tories in Scotland, according to the proper significa - 
tion of the word, and that the division of parties in this 
country W'as really into Whigs and Jacobites. A Jacobit- 
seems to be a Tory, who has no regard to the constitution, 
but is either a zealous partisan of absolute monarchy, or at 
least willing to sacrifice our liberties to the obtaining the 
succession in that family to which he. is attached. r I lie reaxu, 
of the difference betwixt England and Scotland I take to be 
this. Our political and religious divisions in this count ry 
have been, since the Ilerotulion, regularly correspondent to 
each other. The Presbyterians wore, all Whigs, without ex- 
ception; the Episcopalians of the opposite party. And a-5 
the clergy of the latter sect wore turned out of their churches 
at the Revolution, they had no motive to make any «um- 
pliances with the government in their oaths or forms of 
prayer, but openly avowed the highest principles of their 
party; which is the cause why their followers have been 
more barefaced and violent tliau their brellmSi of the Tory 
party in England. __ 



ESSAY X 

OF SUPERSTITION AM) ENTHUSIASM 

That the corruption of the heat of things producer the 
worst . is grown into a maxim, and is commonly 
proved, among other instances, by the pernicious 
effects of superstition and enthusiasm, the corrup- 
tions of true religion. 

Those two species of false religion, though both 
|K>rnioions. are yet of a very different, and even of 
a contrary nature. The mind of man is subject to 
certain unaccountable terrors and apprehensions, 
proceeding either from the unhappy situation of 
private or public, affairs, from ill health, from a 
gloomy and melancholy disposition, or from the 
concurrence of all these circumstances. In such a 
slate of mind, infinite unknown evils are dreaded 
from unknown agents ; and where real objects of 
terror are wanting, the soul, active to its own pre- 
judice, and fostering its predominant inclination, 
liiyls imaginary ones, to whose power and malevo- 
lence it sets no limits. As these enemies are en- 
tirely invisible and unknown, the methods taken to 
appease, them are equally unaccountable, and consist 
in ceremonies, observances, mortifications, sacrifices, 
presents, or in any practice, however absurd or 
frivolous, which eitficr folly or knavery recommends 
to a blind and terrified credulity. Weakness, fear, 
melancholy, together with ignorance, arc, therefore, 
the true sources of {Superstition. 

7o 
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But the mind of man is also subject to an unac- 
countable elevation and presumption, arising from 
prosperous success, from luxuriant health, from 
strong spirits, or from a bold and confident disposi- 
tion. In such a state of mind, the imagination 
swells with great, but confused conceptions, to 
which no sublunary beauties or enjoyments can cor- 
respond. Kverv tiling mortal and perishable vanishes 
as unworthy or attention ; and a lull range is given 
to the fancy in the invisible regions, or world of 
Spirits, where the soul is at liberty to indulge itself 
in every imagination, which may best suit its present 
taste and disposition, lienee arise raptures, trans- 
ports, and surprising flights of fancy ; and, con- 
fidence and presumption still increasing, these 
raptures, being altogether unaccountable, and seem- 
ing quite beyond the reach of our ordinary faculties, 
are attributed to the immediate inspiration of that 
Divine Being who is the object of devotion. - In ;i. 
little time, the inspired person comes to regard 
himself as a distinguished favourite of the Divinity ; 
and when this phrensy once takes .place, Which is 
the summit of enthusiasm, every wliimsey is con- 
secrated : human reason, and even morality, are 
rejected as fallacious guides ; and the fanatic mad- 
man delivers himself oven*, blindly and without, 
reserve, to the supposed illapses of the Spirit, and 
to inspiration from above. — Hope, pride, presump- 
tion, a warm imagination, together with ignorance, 
are therefore the true sources of Enthusiasm. 

These two species of false religion might afford 
occasion to many speculations ; but 1 shall confine 
myself, at present., to a few reflections* concerning 
their different influence on government and society. 

My first reflection is, that superstition is favourable 
to priestly power , and enthusiasm not less, or rather 
more contrary to it, than sound reason and philosophy . 
As superstition is founded on fear, sorrow, and a 
depression of spirits, it represents the man to himself 
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in such despicable colours, that he appears unworthy, 
in his own eyes, of approaching the Divine presence, 
and naturally has recourse to any other person, 
whose sanctity of life, or perhaps impudence and 
running, have made him be supposed more favoured 
by the Divinity. To him the superstitious intrust 
their devotions : to his care they recommend their 
prayers, petitions, and sacrifices : and by his means, 
they hope to render their addresses acceptable to 
their incensed Deity. Hence the origin of Priksts, 
who may justly he regarded as an invention of a 
timorous and abject superstition, which, ever diffident 
of itself, dares not offer up its own devotions, hut 
ignorantly thinks to recommend itself to the Divi- 
nity, by the mediation of bis supposed friends and 
servants. As superstition is a considerable ingre- 
dient in almost all religions, even the most fanatical ; 
there being nothing but philosophy able entirely to 
conquer these unaccountable terrors ; hence it pro- 
ceeds, that in almost every sect of religion there are 
priests to he found : but the stronger mixture there 
is of sftperstitipn, the higher is the authority of the 
priesthood. 

On the other hand, it may be observed, that all 
enthusiasts have been free from the yoke of eccle- 
siastics. and have, expressed great independence in 
their devotion , with a contempt of forms, ceremonies, 
and traditions. The Quakers are the most egregious, 
though, at the same time, the most innocent enthu- 
siasts that have yet been known ; and are perhaps the 
only sect; that have never admitted priests among 
them. The Independent#, of all the English sectaries, 
approach nearest to the Quakers in fanaticism, and 
in their freedom from priestly bondage. The Pres- 
byterians follow after, at an equal distance, in both 
particulars. In short, this observation is founded 
in experience ; and will also appear to be founded 
in reason, if we consider, that, as enthusiasm 
arises from a presumptuous pride and confidence. 
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it thinks itself sufficiently qualified to approach 
the Divinity, without any human mediator. Its 
rapturous devotions are so fervent, that it even 
imagines itself actually to approach him by the way 
of contemplation and inward converse ; which makes 
it neglect all those outward ceremonies and observ- 
ances, to which the assistance of the priests appears 
so requisite in the eyes ot their superstitious votaries. 
The fanatic consecrates himself, and bestows on his 
own person a sacred diameter, much superior to 
what forms and ceremonious institutions can confer 
on any other. 

My second reflection with regard to these specie:- 
of false religion is, that religions which partake of 
enthusiasm, are , on their first rise, more furious and 
violent than >, those which partake of superstition ; 
hut in a little, time become more, yen tie and moderate. 
The violence of this species of religion, when excited 
by novelty, and animated by opposition, appears*, 
from numberless instances ; of the Anabaptists in 
Germany, the tUumsars in France, the Levellers , and 
other fanatics in England, and (he / ovnanfers in 
Scotland. Enthusiasm being founded on strong 
spirits, and a presumptuous boldness of character, 
it naturally begets the most extreme resolution-* ; 
especially after it rises to that height as to inspin* 
the deluded fanatic with the opinion of Divine illu- 
minations, and with a contempt for the common 
rules of reason, morality, and prudence. 

It is thus enthusiasm produces the most cruel dis- 
orders in human society ; but its fury is like, that of 
thunder and tempest, which exhaust themselves in 
a little time, and leave the. air more calm and serene 
than before. When the first fire, of enthusiasm is 
spent, men naturally, in all fanatical sects, sink into 
tne greatest remissness and coolness in sacred 
matters ; there being no body of men among them 
endowed with sufficient authority, whose interest is 
concerned to support the religious spirit ; no rites. 
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no ceremonies, no holy observances, which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preserve 
the sacred principles from oblivion. Superstition, 
on the contrary, steals in gradually and insensibly ; 
renders men tame and submissive ; is acceptable to 
tbe magistrate, and seems inoffensive to the people - 
till at last the priest, having firmly established his 
authority, becomes tbe tyrant and disturber of human 
society, by his endless contentions, persecutions, 
and religious wars. How smoothly did the Romish 
church advance, in Jier acquisition of power ! But. 
into what dismal convulsions did she throw all 
Europe, in order to maintain it ! On the other 
hand, our sectaries, who were formerly such dan- 
gerous bigots, arc now become very free reasoners ; 
and the ({tinkers seem to approach nearly the only 
regular body of Prints in the universe, the literati , 
or the disciples of (’onfucius in China . 1 
m My i/tird observation on this head is, that super- 
stition is an atvmif to oil'll liberty, and enthusiasm a 
friend to it. As superstition groans under the 
dominion of priests, and enthusiasm is destructive 
of all ecclesiastical power, this sufficiently accounts 
for the present observation. Not to mention that 
enthusiasm, being tbe infirmity of bold and ambitious 
tempers, is naturally accompanied with a spirit of 
liberty; as superstition, on tbe contrary, renders 
men tame and abject, and fit< them for slavery. 
We learn from English history, that, during the 
civil wars, the Independents and Deists , though the 
most opposite in their religious principles, yet were 
united in their political ones, and were alike pas- 
sionate. for a»conunouwealth. And since the origin 
of Whip and Yurt/, tbe leaders of the Whigs have 
either been Deists or professed Lntitudinarians in 
their principles ; that is, friends to toleration, and 
indifferent to any particular sect of Christians: while 

1 The Chinese literati have no priests or ecclesiastical 
establishment. 
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the sectaries, who have all a strong tincture of 
enthusiasm, have always, without exception, con- 
curred with that party in defence of civil liberty. 
The resemblance in their superstitions long united 
the High-Church Tone# and the Homan Catholic .v, in 
support of prerogative and kingly power ; though 
experience of the tolerating spirit of the Whigs 
seems of late to have reconciled the Catholic s to that 
party. 

The Molinists and Jansen ists in France have a 
thousand unintelligible disputes, which are not 
worthy the reflection of a man of sense : hut what 
principally distinguishes these two sects, and alone 
merits attention, is the different spirit of their reli- 
gion. The Molinists , conducted by the Jesuits, are 
great friends to superstition, rigid observers of 
external forms and ceremonies, and devoted to the 
authority of the priests, and to tradition. 'Hie Jan- 
senists are enthusiasts, and zealous promoters .of the 
passionate devotion, and of the inward life : little* 
influenced by authority; and, in a word, hut half 
Catholics. 'Hie consequences are exactly conform- 
able to the foregoing reasoning. The Jesuits are 
the tyrants of the people, and the slaves of the 
court: and the Jansenists preserve alive the small 
sparks of the love of liberty which are to be found 
in the French nation. 



ESSAY XI 

OK THE DIGNITY OR MEANNESS OF 
HI. ’MAN NATURE 

Tiikhk arc certain sects winch secretly form them- 
selves in the learned world, as well as factions in 
the political ; and though sometimes they come not 
to an open rupture, they give a different turn to the 
ways of thinking of those who have taken part on 
either side. The most remarkable of this kind are 
the sects founded on the different sentiments with 
regard to the dignity of human nature ; which is a 
point that seems to have divided philosophers and 
poets, as well as divines, from the beginning of the 
world to this day. Some exalt our species to the 
.-kies, and represent man as a kind of human demi- 
god, who derives his origin from heaven, and retains 
evident marks of bis lineage and descent. Others 
insist upon the blind sides of human nature, and can 
discover nothing, except vanity, in which man sur- 
passes the other animals, whom lie affects so much to 
despise. If an author possess the talent of rhetoric 
and declamation, he commonly takes part with the 
former : if his turn lie towards irony and ridicule, 
he naturally thrown himself into the other extreme. 

I am far from thinking that all those who have 
depreciated our species have been enemies to virtue, 
and have exposed the frailties of their fellow- 
creatures with any bad intention. On the contrary, 
I am sensible that a delicate sense of morals, 
especially when attendecTwftTi a splenetic temper, is 
81 ' o 
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apt to $pve a man a disgust of the world, and to 
make him consider the common course of human 
affairs with too much indignation. I must, however, 
be of opinion, that the sentiments of those who are 
inclined to think favourably of mankind, are more 
advantageous to virtue than the contrary principles, 
which give us a mean opinion of our nature. When 
a man is prepossessed with a high notion of his rank 
and character in the creation, he will naturally 
endeavour to act up to it, and will scorn to do a 
base or vicious action which might sink him below 
that figure which he makes in his own imagination. 
Accordingly we find, that all our polite and fashion- 
able moralists insist upon this topic, and endeavour 
to represent vice unworthy of man, as well as odious 
in itself. 1 

We find few' disputes that are not founded on 
some ambiguity in the expression ; and 1 am per- 
suaded that the present dispute, concerning the 
dignity or meanness of human nature, is not more 
exempt from it than any other. It may therefore 
he worth while to consider what is real, aii’d what i< 
' only verbal, in this controversy. 

That there is a natural difference between merit 
and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, no 
reasonable man will deny : yet it is evident that, in 
affixing the term, which denotes either our appro- 
bation or blame, we are commonly more influenced 
by comparison than by any fixed unalterable standard 
in the nature of things. In like manner, quantity, 
and extension, and hulk, arc by every one acknow- 
ledged to be real things : but when we call any 
animal great or /////#*, wc always form, a secret com- 
parison between that animal and others of the same 

1 Women are generally much more flattered in their youth 
than men, which may proceed from this reason amom? others, 
that their chief point of honour is considered as much more 
I difficult than ours, and requires to be supported by all that 
| decent pride which cau be instilled into them. 
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species ; and it is that comparison which reg| 
our judgment concerning its greatness. A aog 
and a horse may be of the very same size, while the 
one is admired for the greatness of its bulk, and 
the other for the smallness. When I am present, 
therefore, at any dispute, 1 always consider with 
myself whether it be a question of comparison or 
not that is the subject of controversy ; and if it be, 
whether the disputants compare the same objects 
together, or til Ik of things that are widely different. 

In forming our notions of human nature, we are 
apt to make a comparison between men and animals, - 
the only creatures endowed with thought that fall 
under our senses. Certainly this comparison is 
favourable to mankind. On the one hand, we see 
a, creature whose thoughts are not limited by any 
narrow bounds, either of place or time ; who carries 
his researches into the most distant regions of this 
globe, tmd beyond tin's globe, to the planets and 
heavenly bodies ; look** backward to consider the 
first origin, at least the history of the human race ; 
casts his eye fur ward to see the influence of his 
actions upon posterity, and the judgments which 
will lie formed of character a thousand years 
hence; a creature, who traces causes and effects to 
a great length and intricacy ; extracts general 
principles from particular appearances ; improves 
upon his discoveries ; corrects his mistakes ; and 
makes his very errors profitable. On the other 
hand, we are presented with a creature the very 
reverse of this ; limited in its observations and 
reasonings to a few sensible objects which surround 
it; without curiosity, witfiout foresight ; blindly 
conducted by instinct, and attaining, in a short 
time, its utmost perfection, beyond which it is never 
able to advance a single step. What a wide differ- 
ence is there between these creatures ! And how 
exalted a notion must we entertain of the former, 
in comparison of the latter. 
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There are two means commonly employed to 
destroy this conclusion : First, By making an unfair 
representation of the case, and insisting only upon 
the weakness of human nature. And, secondly, By 
forming a new and secret comparison between man 
and beings of the most perfect wisdom. Among 
the other excellences of man, this is one, that he 
can form an idea of perfections much beyond what 
he has experience of in himself ; and is not limited 
in his conception of wisdom and virtue. lie can 
easily exalt his notions, and conceive a dc»gree of 
knowledge, which, when comy»ared to his own, wiJl 
make the latter appear very contemptible, and will 
cause the difference between that and the sagacity 
of animals, in a manner, to disappear and vanish. 
Now this being a point in which all the world is 
agreed, that human understanding falls infinitely 
short of perfect wisdom, it is proper we should 
know when this comparison takes place, that tye 
may not dispute where there is no real difference in 
our sentiments. Man falls much more short of 
perfect wisdom, and even of his ow;u ideas bf perfect 
wisdom, than animals do of man ; yet the latter 
difference is so considerable, that nothing but a 
comparison with the former (ran make it appear of 
little moment. 

It is also usual to compare one man with another ; 
and finding very few whom we can call wise or 
virtuous, wc are apt to entertain a contemptible 
notion of our species in general. That we may be>*> 
sensible of the fallacy of this way of reasoning, we 
may observe, that the honourable appellations of 
wise and virtuous are not annexed to .any particular 
degree of those qualities of wisdom and virtue , but 
arise altogether from the comparison we make 
between one man and another. When we find a 
man who arrives at such a pitch of wisdom as is 
very uncommon, we pronounce him a wise man : 
so that to say there are few wise men in the world, 
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Is really to say nothing ; since it is only by tlieir 
scarcity that they merit that appellation. Were 
the lowest of our species as wise as Tully or Lord 
Bacon, we should still have reason to say that there 
are few wise men. For in that case we should exalt 
our notions of wisdom, and should not pay a' sin- 
gular homage to any one who was not singularly 
distinguished by his talents. In like manner, I 
have heard it observed by thoughtless people, that 
there are few women possessed of beauty in com- 
parison of those who want it ; not considering that 
we bestow the epithet of beautiful only on such as 
jmssess a degree of beauty that is common to them 
witli a few. The same degree of beauty in a woman 
is called deformity, which is treated as real beauty 
in one of our sex. 

As it is usual, in forming a notion of our species, 
to compare it with the other species above, or below 
it, or to compare the individuals of the species 
a Along themselves ; so we often compare together 
the different motives or actuating principles of 
human nature, in order to regulate our judgment 
concerning it. And, indeed, this is the only kind 
of comparison which is worth our attention, or 
decides any thing in the present question. Were our 
selfish and vicious principles so much predominant 
above our social and virtuous, as is asserted by some 
philosophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a 
contemptible notion of human nature. 1 

There is much of a dispute of words in all this 
controversy. When a man denies the sincerity of 

1 T may perhaps treat more fully of this subject in some 
future Essay, the. mean time I shall observe, what has 
been proved beyond question by several great moralists of 
the present age, that the social passions are by far the most 
powerful of any, and that even all the other passions receive 
from them their chief force and influence. Whoever desires 
to see this question treated at large, with the greatest force 
of argument and eloquence, may consult my Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Enquiry concerning Virtue. 
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all public spirit or affection to a country and com- 
munity, I am at a loss what to think of him. 

. Perhaps he never felt this passion in so clear and 
distinct a manner as to remove all his doubts con- 
cerning its force and reality. Hut when he proceeds 
afterwards to reject all private friendship, if no 
interest or self-love intermix itself ; I am then 
confident that he abusc»s terms, and confounds the. 
ideas of things ; .since it is impossible for any one 
to be so selfish, or rather so stupid, as to make no 
difference between one man and another, and give 
no preference to qualities which engage, his appro- 
bation and esteem. Is be also, say 1, as insensible 
to anger as he pretends to be to friendship? And 
does injury and wrong no more affect him than kind- 
ness or benefits? Impossible: he does not know 
himself: he has forgotten the movements of his 
heart ; or rather, lie makes use of a different 
language from the rest of his countrymen, and 
calls not things by their proper names. What say 
you of natural! affection ? (1 subjoin). Is that also 
a species of self-love ? Yes ; all i,} sell -low. Your 
children are loved only because they are your* : 
your friend for a like reason : and your country 
engages you only so far as it has a connection with 
yourself. Were the idea of self removed, nothing 
would affect you : you would he altogether unactive 
and insensible : or, if you ever give yourself any 
movement, it would only he from vanity, and a 
desire of fame and reputation to this same self. 1 
am willing, reply f, to receive your interpretation of 
human actions, provided you admit the fact 4 ?. That 
species of self-love which displays itsejf in kindness 
to otters, you must allow to have great influence 
over, human actions, and even greater, on many 
occasions, than that which remains in its original 
.shape and form. For how few are there, having a 
family, children, and relations, who do not spend 
more on the maintenance and education of these 
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than on tlieir own pleasures ? This, indeed, you 
justly observe, may proceed from their self-love, 
since the prosperity of their family and friends is 
one, or the chief, of their pleasures, as well as their 
chief honour, lie you also one of these selfish men, 
and you are sure of every one’s good opinion and 
good-will ; or, not to shock your ears with these 
expressions, the self-love of every one, and mine 
among the rest, will then incline us to serve you, 
and speak well of you. 

In my opinion, there are two things which have 
led astray those philosophers that have insisted so 
much on the selfishness of man. In the first place, 
they found that every act of virtue or friendship 
was attended with a secret pleasure ; whence they 
concluded, that friendship and virtue could not be 
disinterested. Hut the fallacy of this is obvious. 
The virtuous sentiment or passion produces the 
pleasure, and does not arise from it. I feel a 
pleasure in doing good to my friend, because 1 love 
him ; hut do not love him for the sake of that 
pleas u n . 

In the srm)/(7 place, it lias always been found, 
that the virtuous are far from being indifferent to 
praise ; and therefore they have been represented 
as a set of vainglorious men, who had nothing in 
view but the applauses <>f others. But this also is 
a fallacy. It is very unjust in the world, when 
they find any tincture of vanity in a laudable action, 
to depreciate it upon that account, or ascribe it 
entirely to that motive. The case is not the same 
with vanity, as with other passions. Where avarice 
or revenge eptors into any seemingly virtuous action, 
it is difficult for us to determine how far it enters, 
and it is natural to suppose it the sole actuating 
principle. But vanity is so closely allied to virtue, 
and to love the fame of laudable actions approaches 
so near the love of laudable actions for their own 
sake, that these passions are more capable of 
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mixture, than any other kinds of affection ; and it 
is almost impossible to have the latter without some 
degree of the former. Accordingly we find, that 
this passion for glory is always warped and varied 
according to the particular taste or disposition of 
the mind on which it falls. Nero had the same 
vanity in driving a chariot, that Trajan had in 
governing the empire with justice and ability. To 
love the glory of virtuous deeds is a sure proof of 
the love of virtue. 



ESSAY XII 

OF CIVIL LIBERTY 

Th of * k who employ their pens on political subjects, 
free from party rage, and party prejudices, cultivate 
a science, which, of all others, contributes most to 
public utility, and even to the private satisfaction of 
those who addict, themselves to the study of it. I 
am apt, however, to entertain a suspicion, that the 
world is still too young to fix many general truths 
in pojitics, which will remain true to the latest 
posterity. We have not as yet had experience of 
three thousand years ; so that not only the art of 
reasoning is still imperfect in this science, as in all 
others, but we ‘even want sufficient materials upon 
which we can reason. It is not fully known what 
degree of refinement, either in virtue or vice, human 
nature is susceptible of, nor what may be expected 
of mankind from any great revolution in their 
education, customs, or principles. Machiavel was 
certainly a great genius; but, having confined his 
study to the furious and tyrannical governments of 
ancient times, or to the little disorderly principalities 
of Italy, his reasonings, especially upon monarchical 
government^ have been found extremely defective ; 
and there scarcely is any maxim in his Prince which 
subsequent experience has not entirely refuted. 
“A weak prince/* says he, “ is incapable of 
receiving good counsel ; for, if he consult with 
several, lie will not be able to choose among their 
different counsels. If he abandon himself to one. 
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that minister may perhaps have capacity, but lie 
will not long be a minister. He will be sure to 
dispossess his master, and place himself and bis 
family upon the throne.” I mention this, among 
many instances nf the errors of that politician, pro- 
ceeding, in a great measure, from his having lived 
in too early an age of the world, to be a good judge 
of political truth. Almost all the princes of Europe 
are at present governed by their ministers, and have 
been so for near two centuries; and yet no such 
event has ever happened, or can possibly happen. 
Sejanus might project dethroning tins Ciesars, hut 
Flcury, though ever so vicious, could not, while in 
his senses, entertain the least hopes of dispossessing 
the Bourbons. 

Trade was never esteemed an affair of state till 
the last century ; and there scarcely is any ancient, 
writer on politics who lias made mention of it. 
Even the Italians have kept a profound silence with 
regard to it, though it has now engaged the chief' 
attention, as well of ministers of state, as of specu- 
lative reasoners. The great opulence, grahdeiir. 
and military achievements of the two maritime, 
powers, seem first to have instructed mankind in 
the importance of an extensive, commerce. 

Having therefore intended, in this Essay, to make 
a full comparison of civil liberty and absolute 
government, and to show the great advantages of 
the former above the latter ; I began to entertain 
a suspicion that no man in this age was sufficiently 
qualified for such an undertaking, and that, what- 
ever any one should advance on that head, would 
in all probability he refuted by further ^experience, 
and he rejected by posterity. Such mighty revolu- 
tions have happened in human affairs, and so many 
events have arisen contrary to the expectation of 
the ancients, that they are sufficient to beget the 
suspicion of still further changes. 

It had been observed by the ancients, that all the 
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arts and sciences arose among 1 free nations ; and 
that the Persians and Egyptians, notwithstanding 
their ease, opulence, and luxury, made hut faint 
efforts towards a relish in those finer pleasures, 
which were carried to such perfection by the Greeks, 
amidst continual wars, attended with poverty, and 
the greatest simplicity of life and manners. It had 
also been observed, that, when the Greeks lost their 
liberty, though they increased mightily in riches 
by means of the conquests of Alexander, yet the 
arts, from that moment, declined among them, and 
have never since been able to raise their head in 
that climate. Learning was transplanted to Rome, 
the only free nation at that time in the universe ; 
and Laving met with so favourable a soil, it made 
prodigious shoots for above a century ; till the 
decay of liberty produced also the decay of letters, 
and spread a total barbarism over the world. From 
tlicsotwo experiments, of which each was double in 
its kind, and showed the fall of learning in absolute 
governments, as well as its rise in popular ones, 
Longinus thought himself sufficiently justified in 
asserting, that, the arts and sciences could never 
llourish but in a free government. And in this 
opinion lie, has been followed by several eminent 
writers 1 in our own country, who either confined 
their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in favour of that form of 
government established among us. 

Rut what would these writers have said to the in- 
stances of modern Rome and Florence? Of which 
the former carried to perfection all tho finer arts of 
sculpture, painting, and music, as well as poetry, 
though it groaned under tyranny, and under the 
tyranny of priests : while the latter made its chief 
progress in the arts and sciences after it began to 
lose its liberty by the usurpation of the family of 
Medici. Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than 
1 Mr. Addison and Lord Shaftesbury. 
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Raphael or Michael Angelo, were not born in 
republics. And though the Lombard school was 
famous as well as the Roman, yet the Venetians 
have had the smallest share in its honours, and 
seem rather inferior to the other Italians in their 
genius for the arts aud sciences. Rubens estab- 
lished his school at Antwerp, not at Amsterdam. 
Dresden, not Hamburg, is the centre of politeness 
in Germany. 

But the most eminent instance of the flourishing 
of learning in absolute governments is that of 
France, which scarcely ever enjoyed any established 
liberty, and yet lias carried the arts and sciences as 
near perfection as any other nation. The English 
are, perhaps, greater philosophers; the Italians 
better painters and musicians ; the Romans were 
greater orators : hut the French are the only 
people, except the Greeks, who have been at once 
philosophers, poets, orators, historians, painters, 
architects, sculptors, and musicians. With regard 
to the stage, they have excelled even the Greeks, 
who far excelled the English. And, in common 
life, they have, in a great measure, perfected that 
art, the most useful and agreeable of any, l' Art dr 
Vivrc , the art of society and conversation. 

If we consider the state of the sciences and polite 
arts in our own country, Horace’s observation, with 
regard to the Romans, may in a great measure ho 
applied to the British. 

• Sed in hmgum tamcn aevum 
Manserunt, hodicquc mancut cctiigut runs. 

The elegance and propriety of style have been 
very much neglected among us. We have no 
dictionary of our language, and scarcely a tolerable 
grammar. The first polite prose we have was writ 
by a man who is still alive . 1 As to Sprat, Locke, 
and even Temple, they knew too little of the rules 

1 Dr. Swift. 
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of art to be esteemed elegant writers. The prose of 
Bacon, Harrington, and Milton, is altogether stiff 
and pedantic, though their sense be excellent. 
Men, in this country, have been so much occupied 
in the great disputes of Religion, Politics , and 
Philosophy , that they had no relish for the seemingly 
minute observations of grammar and criticism. 
And, though this turn of thinking must have con- 
siderably improved our sense and our talent of 
reasoning, it must he confessed, that even in those 
sciences above mentioned, we have not any standard 
hook which we can transmit to posterity : and the 
utmost we have to boast of, are a few essays 
towards a more just philosophy, which indeed 
promise well, but have not as yet readied any 
degree of perfection. 

it has become an established opinion, that com- 
merce can never flourish but in a free government ; 
and this opinion seems to he founded on a longer 
and larger experience than the foregoing, with 
regard to the arts and sciences, if we trace 
commerce in «its progress through Tyre, Athens, 
Syracuse, Carthago, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Ant- 
werp, Holland, England, Arc., we shall always find 
it to have fixed its seat in free governments. The 
three greatest trading towns now in Europe, are 
London, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh ; all free cities, 
and Protestant cities ; that is, enjoying a double 
liberty. It must, however, he observed, that the 
great jealousy entertained of late with regard to 
the commerce of France, seems to prove that this 
maxim is no more certain and infallible than the 
foregoing, wind that the subjects of an absolute 
prince may become our rivals in commerce as well 
as in learning. 

Durst I deliver my opinion in an affair of so much 
uncertainty, 1 would assert, that notwithstanding 
the efforts of the French, there is something hurtful 
to commerce inherent in the v ery nature of absolute 
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government, and inseparable from it ; though the 
reason 1 should assign for this opinion is somewhat 
different from that which is commonly insisted on. 
Private property seems to me almost as secure in a 
civilized European monarchy as in a republic ; nor 
is danger much apprehended, in such a government, 
from the violence of the sovereign, more than we 
commonly dread harm from thunder, or earth- 
quakes, or any accident the most unusual and 
extraordinary. Avarice, the spur of industry, is so 
obstinate a passion, and works its way through so 
many real dangers and difficulties, that it is not. 
likely to be scared by ail imaginary danger, which 
is so small, that it scarcely admits of calculation. 
Commerce, therefore, in my opinion, is apt to decay 
in absolute governments, not because it is there Jess 
.secure, but because it is le-s honou ruble. A sub- 
ordination of rank is absolutely necessary to the 
support of monarchy. Birth, titles, and place: must, 
be honoured above industry and riches ; and while 
these notions prevail, all the considerable trader- 
will be tempted to throw up their commerce, in 
order to purchase some of those employments, to 
which privileges and honours are annexed. 

Since I am upon this head, of the. alterations 
which time has produced, or may produce in politics. 
I must observe, that all kinds of government, free 
and absolute, seem to have undergone, in modern 
times, a great change for the better, with regard 
both to foreign and domestic management. The 
balance of power is a secret in politics, fully known 
only to the present age ; and 1 must add, that the 
Internal police of states has also received great 
improvements within the last century. Wo art? 
informed by Sallust, that Catiline’s army was much 
augmented by the accession of the highwaymen 
about Rome; though I believe, that all of that 
profession who are at present dispersed over Europe 
would not amount to a regiment. In Cicero's 
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pleadings for Milo, I find this argument, among 
others, made use of to prove that liis client had not 
assassinated Clodius. Had Milo, said he, intended 
to have killed Clodius, he had not attacked him in 
the daytime, and at such a distance from the city ; 
he had waylaid him at night, near the suburbs, 
where it might have been pretended that he was 
killed by robbers ; and the frequency of the accident 
would have favoured the deceit. This is a surprising 
proof of the ioose policy of Rome, and of the 
number and force of these robbers, since C’lodius 
was at that time attended by thirty slaves, who were 
completely armed, and sufficiently accustomed to 
Idood and danger in the frequent tumults excited by 
that seditious tribune. 

Hut though all kinds of government be improved 
in modern times, vet monarchical government 
seems to have made the greatest advances towards 
perfection. It. may now be affirmed of civilized 
monarchies, what was formerly said in praise of re- 
publics alone* that the if tire a yoveni meat of Laws , not 
of Men: They '<) re found susceptible of order, method, 
and constancy, to a surprising degree. Property is 
there secure, industry encouraged, the arts flourish, 
and the prince lives secure among his subjects, like 
a father among bis children. Then 4 are, perhaps, 
and have been for two centuries, near two hundred 
absolute prince^ great and small, in Europe ; and 
allowing twenty years to each reign, we may 
suppose, that there have been in the whole two 
thousand monarchy or tyrants, as the Greeks would 
have called them ; yet of these there has not been 
one, not ev^n Philip If. of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, or Domitian, who were four in twelve 
among the Roman emperors. It must, however, 
be confessed, that though monarchical govern- 
ments have approached nearer to popular ones in 
gentleness and stability, they are still inferior. Our 
modern education and customs instil more humanity 
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and moderation than the ancient ; hut have not as 
yet been able to overcome entirely the disadvantages 
of that form of government. 

But here 1 must beg leave to advance a conjec- 
ture, which seem« probable, but which posterity 
alone can fully judge of. 1 am apt to think, that 
in monarchical governments there is a source of 
improvement, and in popular governments a source 
of degeneracy, which in time will bring these 
species of civil polity still nearer an equality. The 
greatest abuses which arise in France, the most 
perfect model of pure monarchy, proceed not from 
the number or weight of the taxes, beyond what are 
to be met with in free countries ; hut from the 
expensive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate method 
of levying them, by which the industry of the poor, 
especially of the peasants and farmers, is in a great 
measure discouraged, and agriculture rendered a 
beggarly and slavish employment. But to ‘whose 
advantage do these abuses tend? If to that of the 
nobility, they might be esteemed inherent ,in that 
form of government, since the nobility are the true 
supports of monarchy ; and it is natural their 
interest should be more consulted in such a consti- 
tution, than that of the people. But the nobility 
are, in reality, the chief losers by this oppression, 
since it ruins their estates, and beggars their 
tenants. The only gainers by it are the Financiers ; 
a race of men rather odious to the nobility and the 
whole kingdom. If a prince or minister, therefore, 
should arise, endowed with sufficient discernment to 
know his own and the public interest, and with 
sufficient force of mind to break through ancient 
customs, we might expect to see these abuses 
remedied; in which case, the difference between 
that absolute government and our free one would 
not appear so considerable as at present. 

The source of degeneracy which may be re- 
marked in free governments, consists in the practice 
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of contracting debt, and mortgaging tlie public 
revenues, by which taxes may, in time, become 
altogether intolerable, and all the property of the 
state be brought into the hands of the public. The 
practice is of modern date. The Athenians, though 
governed by a republic, paid near two hundred per 
cent, for those sums of money which any emergence 
made it necessary for them to borrow ; as we learn 
from Xenophon. Among the moderns, the Dutch 
first introduced the practice of borrowing great sums 
at low interest, and have weJlnigh ruined them- 
selves by it. Absolute princes have also contracted 
debt; but as an absolute? prince may make a bank- 
ruptcy when he pleases, his people can never be 
oppressed by his debts. Jn popular governments, 
the people, and chiefly those who have the highest 
offices, being commonly the public creditors, it is 
difficult for the. state to make use of this remedy, 
which,* however it inay sometimes be necessary, is 
always cruel and barbarous. This, therefore, seems 
to be an inconvenience which nearly threatens all 
free governments, especially our own, at the present 
juncture of affairs. And what a strong motive is 
this to increase our frugality of public money, lest, 
for want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity of 
taxes, or, what is worse, by our public impotence 
and inability for defence, to curse our very liberty, 
and wish ourselves in the same state of servitude 
with all the nations who surround us ? 


H 



ESSAY XIII 

OF ELOQUENCE 

Those who consider the periods and revolutions of 
human kind, as s represented in history, are enter- 
tained with a .spectacle full of pleasure and variety, 
and see with surprise the manners, customs, and 
opinions of the same species susceptible of such 
prodigious changes in different jKiriuds of time. It 
may, however, be observed, that, in civil history, 
there is found a much greater uniformity than in 
the history of learning an." science, and that the 
wars, negotiations, and politics of one age, resemble 
more those of another than the, taste, wit, and 
speculative principles. Interest and ambition, 
honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grati- 
tude and revenge, are the prime movers in all 
public transactions ; and these passions are of a 
very stubborn and untractable nature, in comparison 
of the sentiments and understanding, which are 
easily varied by education and example. 'Hie 
Goths were much more inferior to the Homans in 
taste and science than in courage and virtue. 

But not to compare together nations so widely 
different, it may be observed, that evpn this latter 
period of human learning is, in many respects, of 
an opposite character to the ancient ; and that, if 
we be superior in philosophy, we are still, notwith- 
standing all our refinements, much inferior in 
eloquence. 

In ancient times, no work of genius was thought 
98 
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to require so great parts and capacity as the speak- 
ing in public ; and some eminent writers have 
pronounced the talents even of a great poet or 
philosopher to be of an inferior nature to those 
which are requisite for such an undertaking. Greece 
and Rome produced, each of them* but one accom- 
plished orator ; and, whatever praises the other 
celebrated speakers might merit, they were still 
esteemed much inferior to those great models of 
eloquence, it is observable, that the ancient critics 
could scarcely find two orators in any age who 
deserved to he placed precisely in the same rank, 
and possessed the same degree, of merit. Calvus, 
Ciplius, Curio, Uortensius, Ciesar, rose one above 
another : but the greatest of that ago. was inferior 
to Cicero, the most eloquent speaker that had ever 
appeared in Rome. Those of line taste, however, 
pronounced this judgment of the Roman orator, as 
well aS of the Grecian, that both of them surpassed 
in eloquence all that bad ever appeared, but that 
they were farYrom reaching the perfection of their 
art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded 
human force to attain, but human imagination to 
conceive. Cicero declares himself dissatisfied with 
bis own performances, nay, even with those of 
Demosthenes. Ita aunt aridee et vu pares mea> uurea, 
says he, rt aemjtrr illiquid i mmen.su m injin it unique 
dasidennit. 

Of all the polite and learned nations, England 
alone possesses a popular government, or admits 
into the legislature such numerous assemblies as 
can be supposed to lie under the dominion of elo- 
quence. Bi»t what has England to boast of in this 
particular? In enumerating the great men who 
have done honour to our country, we exult in our 
poets and philosophers ; but what orators are ever 
mentioned r or where arc the monuments of their 
genius to be met with ? There are found, indeed, 
in our histories, the names of several, who directed 
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the resolutions of our parliament: but neither 
themselves nor others have taken the pains to 
preserve their speeches : anil the authority, which 
they possessed, seems to have been owing to their 
experience, wisdom, or power, more than to their 
talents for oratory. At present there are above 
half a dozen speakers in the two Houses, who, in 
the judgment of the public, have reached very near 
the same pitch of eloquence ; and no man pretends 
to give any one the preference above the rest. 
This seems to me a certain proof, that none of thorn 
have attained much beyond a mediocrity in their 
art, and that the species of eloquence, which they 
aspire to, gives no exercise to the sublimer faculties 
of the mind, but may be reached by ordinary talents 
and a slight application. A hundred cabinet- 
makers in London can work a table or a chair 
equally well ; but no one poet can write verses with 
such spirit and elegance as Mr. Pope. 

Wo are told, that, when Demosthenes was to 
plead, all ingenious men /looked to Athens from 
the most remote parts of ( l recce, as to the most 
celebrated spectacle of the world. At London, you 
may see men sauntering in the court of requests, 
while the most important debate is carrying on in 
the two Houses ; and many do not think themselves 
sufficiently compensated for the losing of their 
dinners, by all the eloquence of our most celebrated 
speakers. When old Cibber is to act, the curiosity 
of several is more excited, than when our prime 
minister is to defend himself from a motion for his 
removal or impeachment. 

Even a person, unacquainted with the noble 
remains of ancient orators, may judge, from a few 
strokes, that the style or species of their eloquence 
was infinitely more sublime than that which modern 
orators aspire to. How absurd would it appear, iri 
our temperate and calm speakers, to make use of 
an Apostrophe , like that noble one of Demosthenes, 
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so much celebrated by Quintilian and Longinus, 
when, justifying the unsuccessful battle of Chav 
rouea, lie breaks out, “ No, my fellow-citizens, No : 
you have not erred. I swear by the manes of those 
heroes, who fought for the same cause in the plains 
of Marathon and l’latwa.” Who could now endure 
sucli a bold and poetical figure as that which Cicero 
employs, after describing, in the most tragical 
terms, the crucifixion of a Roman citizen ? (< Should 
I paint the horrors of this scene, not to Roman 
citizens, not to the allies of our state, not to those- 
who have ever heard of the Roman name, not even 
to men, but to brute creatures ; or, to go further, 
should I lift up my voice in the most desolate 
solitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet should 
1 surely see those rude and inanimate parts of 
nature moved with horror and indignation at the 
recital of so enormous an action." AVith what a 
blaze .of eloquence must such a sentence be sur- 
rounded to give it grace, or cause it to make any 
impression ou the hearers ! And what noble art 
and sublime talents are requisite to arrive, by just 
degrees, at a sentiment so bold and excessive ! To 
in flame the audience, so as to make them accompany 
the speaker in such violent passions, and such 
elevated conceptions; and to conceal, under a 
torrent of eloquence, the artifice by which all this 
is effectuated ! Should this sentiment even .appear 
to us excessive, as perhaps justly it may, it will at 
least serve to give an idea of the style of ancient 
eloquence, where sucli swelling expressions were 
not rejected as wholly monstrous and gigantic. 

Suitable Jo this vehemence of thought and ex- 
pression, was the vehemence of action, observed in 
the ancient orators. The supploxio pedis, or stamp- 
ing with the foot, was one of the most usual and 
moderate gestures which they made use of ; though 
that is now esteemed too violent, either for the 
senate, bar, or pulpit, and is only admitted into 
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the theatre to accompany the most violent passions 
which are there represented. 

One is somewhat at a loss to what cause we may 
ascribe so sensible a decline of eloquence in latter 
ages. The genius of mankind, at all times, is 
perhaps equal : the moderns have applied them- 
selves, with great industry and success, to all the 
other arts and sciences: and a learned nation 
possesses a popular government ; a circumstance 
which seems requisite for the full display of these 
noble talents : but notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, our progress in eloquence is very inconsider- 
able, in comparison of the advances which we have 
made in all other parts of learning. 

Shall we assert, that the strains of ancient elo- 
quence are unsuitable to our age, and ought not to 
be imitated by modern orators? Whatever reasons 
may be made use of to prove this, I am persuaded 
they will he found, upon examination, to he unsound 
and unsatisfactory. 

First, It may be said, that, in ancient times, during 
the flourishing period of Greek and Homan learning, 
the municipal laws, in every state, were hut few and 
simple, and the decision of causes w as, in a great 
measure, left to the equity and common sense of 
the judges. The study of the laws was not then a 
laborious occupation, requiring the drudgery of a 
whole life to finish it. and incompatible with every 
other study or profession. The great statesmen and 
generals among the Romans were all lawyers ; and 
Cicero, to show the facility of acquiring this science, 
declares, that in the midst of all his occupations, ho 
would undertake, in a few days, to make himself a 
complete civilian. Now, where a pleader addresses 
himself to the equity of his judges, he has much 
more room to display his eloquence, than where 
he must draw his arguments from strict laws, 
statutes, and precedents. In the former case many 
circumstances must be taken in* many personal 
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considerations regarded, and even favour and incli- 
nation, which it belongs to the orator, by his art and 
eloquence, to conciliate, may be disguised under 
the appearance of equity. But how shall a modern 
lawyer have leisure to quit his toilsome occupations, 
in order to gather the flowers of Parnassus? Or 
what opportunity shall he have of displaying them, 
amidst the rigid and subtile arguments, objections, 
and replies, which he is obliged to make use of? 
The greatest genius, and greatest orator, who should 
pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a 
month's study of the laws, would only labour to 
make himself ridiculous. 

I am ready to own, that this circumstance, of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a discourage- 
ment to eloquence in modern times : hut I assert, 
that it will not entirely account for the decline of 
that noble art. It may banish oratory from West- 
minster Hall, but not from either house of Par- 
liament. Among the Athenians, the Areopagites 
expressly forbade all allurements of eloquence ; and 
some have pretended, that in the Greek orations, 
written in the judiciary form, there is not so hold 
and rhetorical a style as appears in the Roman. 
But to what a pitch did the Athenians carry their 
eloquence in the deliberative kind, when affairs of 
state were canvassed, and the liberty, happiness, 
and honour of the republic, were the subject of 
debate ! Disputes of this nature elevate the genius 
above all others, and give the fullest scope to elo- 
quence : and such disputes are very frequent in this 
nation. 

Secondly, It may he pretended, that the decline 
of eloquence is owing to the superior good sense of 
the moderns, who reject with disdain all those 
rhetorical tricks employed to seduce the judges, and 
will admit of nothing* but solid argument in any 
debate of deliberation. If a man be accused of 
murder, the fact must be proved by witnesses and 
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evidence, and the laws will afterwards determine 
the punishment of the criminal. It would be ridicu- 
lous to describe, in strong colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the action ; to introduce the relations of 
the dead, and, at a signal, make them throw them- 
selves at the feet of the judges, imploring justice, 
with tears and lamentations : and still more ridicu- 
lous would it be, to employ a picture representing 
the bloody deed, in order to move the judges by the 
display of so tragical a spectacle, though we know 
that this artifice was sometimes practised by the 
pleaders of old. Now, banish the pathetic from 
public discourses, and you reduce the speakers 
merely to modern eloquence ; that is, to good sense, 
delivered in proper expressions. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our modern 
customs, or our superior good sense, if you will, 
should make our orators more cautious and reserved 
than the ancient, in attempting to inflame the pas- 
sions, or elevate the imagination of their audience : 
but I see no reason why it should make them despair 
absolutely of succeeding in that attempt. It should 
make them redouble their art, not. abandon it en- 
tirely. The ancient orators seem also to have been 
on their guard against this jealousy of their audience ; 
but they took a different way of eluding it. They 
hurried away with such a torrent of sublime and 
pathetic, that they left their hearers no leisure to 
perceive the artifice by which they were deceived. 
Nay, to consider the matter aright, they were not 
deceived by any artifice. The orator, by the force 
of his own genius and eloquence, first inflamed 
himself with anger, indignation, pity, sorrow ; and 
then communicated those impetuous movements to 
his audience. 

Does any man pretend to Itave more good sense 
than Julius Cwsar ? yet that haughty conqueror, we 
know, was so subdued by the charms of Cicero’s 
eloquence, that he was, in a manner, constrained to 
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change his settled purpose and resolution, and to 
absolve a criminal, whom, before that orator pleaded, 
he was determined to condemn. 

Some objections, 1 own, notwithstanding his vast 
success, may lie against some passages of the Roman 
orator. He is too florid and rhetorical : his figures 
are too striking and palpable : the divisions of his 
discourse are drawn chiefly from the rules of the 
schools : and his wit disdains not always the artifice 
even of a pun, rhyme, or jingle of words. The 
Grecian addressed himself to an audience much less 
refined than the Roman senate or judges. The 
lowest vulgar of Athens were his sovereigns, and 
the arbiters of his eloquence. Yet is his manner 
more chaste and austere than that of the other. 
Could it he copied, its success would be infallible 
over a modern assembly. It is rapid harmony, 
exactly adjusted to the sense : it is vehement reason- 
ing, without any appearance of art : it is disdain, 
anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued 
stream of argument : and, of all human productions, 
the orations of Demosthenes present to us the 
models which approach the nearest to perfection. 

Thirdly, It may he pretended, that the disorders 
of the ancient governments, and the enormous crimes 
of which the citizens were often guilty, afforded 
much ampler matter for eloquence than can l»e met 
with among the moderns. Were there no Vcrres 
or Catiline, there would he no Cicero. Rut that 
this reason can have no great influence, is evident. 
It would he easy to find a Philip in modern times, 
but where shall wo find a Demosthenes ? 

What remains, then, but that we lay the blame 
on the want of genius, or of judgment, in our 
speakers, who either found themselves incapable of 
reaching the heights of ancient eloquence, or re- 
jected all such endeavours, as unsuitable to the spirit 
of modern assemblies ? A few successful attempts 
of this nature might rouse the genius of the nation. 
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excite the emulation of the youth, and accustom our 
ears to a more sublime and more pathetic elocution, 
than what we have been hitherto entertained with. 
There is certainly something accidental in the first 
rise and progress of the arts in any nation. 1 doubt 
whether a very satisfactory reason can be given why 
ancient Rome, though it received all its refinements 
from Greece, could attain only to a relish for 
statuary, painting, and architecture, without reach- 
ing the practice of these arts. While modern Rome 
has been excited by a few remains found among the 
ruins of antiquity, and has produced artists of the 
greatest eminence and distinction. Had such a 
cultivated genius for oratory, as Waller’s for poetry, 
arisen during the civil wars, when liberty began to 
be fully established, and popular assemblies to enter 
into all the most material points of government, I 
am persuaded so illustrious an example would have 
given a quite different turn to British eloquence, 
and made us reach the perfection of the ancient 
model. Our orators would then have done honour 
to their country, as well as our poets, geometers, 
and philosophers ; and British C iceros have appeared, 
as well as British Arehimedeses anti Yirgils. 1 

1 I have confessed that, then* is something accidental in 
the origin and progress of the art.- in any nation ; and yet 1 
cannot forbear thinking, that if the other learned and polite 
nations of Europe had possessed the same advantages of « 
popular government, tiny would probably have carried 
eloquence to a greater height than it has' vet. reached in 
Britain. The French sermons, especially those of Plodder 
and Bourdaloue, are much superior to the English in this 
particular ; and in Fleehier there, are. many strokes of the 
most sublime poetry. 1 1 is funeral sermon oq the Marechal 
de Turenne, is a good instance. None but private causes in 
that country, are over debated before their Parliament or 
Courts of Judicature; but, notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, there appears a spirit of eloquence in many of their 
lawyers, whicn, with proper cultivation and encouragement, 
might rise to the greatest heights. The pleadings of Patru 
arc very elegaut, and give us room to imagine what so fine 
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It is seldom or never found, when a false taste in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that 
it lias been preferred to a true, upon comparison 

a genius could have performed in questions concerning 
public liberty or slavery, peace or war, who exerts himself 
with such success, in debates concerning the price of an old 
horse, or the gossiping storv of a quarrel betwixt an abbess 
and her nuns. For it is remarkable, that this polite writer, 
though esteemed by all the men of wit in his time, was never 
employed in the most considerable causes of their courts of 
judicature, but lived and died in poverty ; from an ancient 
prejudice industriously propagated by the Dunces in all 
countries, That a man of genius is unfit for business. The 
disorders produced by the ministry of Cardinal Mazarine, 
made the Parliament of Paris enter into the discussion of 
public affairs ; and during that, short interval, there appeared 
many symptoms of the revival of ancient eloquence. The 
Avocat-Goneral, Talon, in an oration, invoked on his knees 
the spirit of »St. Louis to look down with compassion on his 
divided ami unhappy people, and to inspire them, from 
above, wjth the love of concord and unanimity. The members 
of the French Academy have attempted to give us models 
of eloquence in their harangues at their admittance ; but 
having no subject* to discourse upon, they have run altogether 
into a fulsome strain of panegyric and battery, the most 
barren of all subjects. Their style, however, is commonly, 
on these occasions, very elevated and sublime, and might 
reach the greatest, heights, were it employed on a .subject 
more, favourable and engaging. 

There are some circumstances in the Knglish temper and 
genius, which are disadvantageous to the progress of elo- 
quence, and render all attempts of that kind more, dangerous 
and difficult among them, than among any other nation in 
the universe. The Knglish are conspicuous for good sense, 
which makes them very jealous of any attempts to deceive 
them, by the bowers of rhetoric and elocution. They are 
also peculiarly modest; which makes them consider it as a 
piece of arrogance to offer any thing but reason to public 
assemblies, or attempt, to guide them by passion or fancy. 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to add that the people in general 
are not remarkable for delicacy of taste, or for sensibility to 
the charm* of the /Lises. Their musical parts, to use’ the 
expression of a noble author, are but indifferent. Hence, 
their comic poets, to move them, must have recourse to 
obscenity ; their tragic poets to blood and slaughter. And 
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and reflection. It commonly prevails merely from 
ignorance of the true, and from the want of per- 
fect models to lead men into a justcr apprehension, 
and more refined relish of those productions of 
genius. When these appear, they soon unite all 
suffrages in their favour, and, by their natural and 
powerful charms, gain over even the most prejudiced 
to the love and admiration of them. The principles 
of every passion, and of every sentiment, are in every 
man ; and, when touched properly, they rise to 
life, and warm the heart, and convey that satis- 
faction, by which a work of genius is distinguished 
from the adulterate beauties of a capricious wit and 
fancy. And, if this observation he true, with regard 
to all the liberal arts, it must be peculiarly so with 
regard to eloquence ; which, being merely calculated 
for the public, and for men of the world, cannot, 
without any pretence of reason, appeal from the 
people to more refined judges, but must submit to 
the public verdict without reserve or limitation. 
Whoever, upon comparison, is deemed by a common 
audience the greatest orator, ought most certainly 
to be pronounced such by men of science and 
erudition. Aiul though an indifferent sneaker may 
triumph fora long time, and he. esteemed altogether 
perfect by the vulgar, who are satisfied with his 

hence, their orators, being deprived of any such resource, 
have abandoned altogether the hopes of moving them, and 
have confined themselves to plain argument ami reasoning. 

These circumstances, joined to particular accidents, may, 
perhaps, have retarded the growth of eloquence in this 
kingdom ; but will not be able, to prevent its success, if ever 
it appear amongst us. And one may saf«*ly pronounce, that 
this is a field in which the most flourishing laurels may yet 
be gathered, if any youth of accomplished genius, thoroughly 
acquainted with all the polite arts, and not ignorant of 
public business, should appear in Parliament] and accustom 
our ears to an eloquence more commanding and pathetic. 
And to confirm me m this opinion, there occur two considera- 
tions, the one derived from ancient, the other from modem 
times. 
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accomplishments, and know not in what he is 
defective ; yet, whenever the true genius arises, 
he draws to him the attention of every one, and 
immediately appears superior to his rival. 

Now, to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, 
that is, the sublime and passionate, is of a much 
j uster taste than the modern, or the argumentative 
and rational, and, if properly executed, will always 
have more command and authority over mankind. 
We are satisfied with our mediocrity, because we 
have had no experience of any tiling better: but 
the ancients had experience of both ; and upon 
comparison, gave the preference to that kind of 
which they have left us such applauded models. 
For, if I mistake not, our modern eloquence is of 
the same style or species with that which ancient 
critics denominated Attic eloquence, that is, calm, 
elegant, and suhtile, which instructed the reason 
more than affected the passions, and never raised 
its tone above argument or common discourse. 
♦Such was th<f eloquence of Lysias among the 
Athenians, and of Calves among the Romans. 
These were esteemed in their time ; but, when 
compared with Demosthenes and Cicero, were 
eclipsed like a taper when set in the rays of a 
meridian sun. Those latter orators possessed the 
same elegance, and subtilty. and force of argument 
with the former ; but, what rendered them chiefly 
admirable, was that pathetic and sublime, which, 
on proper occasions, they threw into their discourse, 
and by which they commanded the resolution of 
their audience. 

Of this species of eloquence we have scarcely had 
any instance in England, at least in our public 
speakers. In our writers, we have had some in- 
stances which lr*ve met with great applause, and 
might assure our ambitious youth of equal or 
superior glory in attempts for the revival of ancient 
eloquence. Lord Bolingbroke’s productions, with 
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all their defects in argument, method, and pre- 
cision, contain a force and energy which our orators 
scarcely ever aim at ; though it is evident that such 
an elevated style has much better grace in a speaker 
than in a writer, and is assured of more prompt 
and more astonishing success. It is there seconded 
by the graces of voice and action : the movements 
are mutually communicated between the orator 
and the audience : and the very aspect of a large 
assembly, attentive to the discourse of one man, 
must inspire him with a peculiar elevation, sufficient 
to give a propriety to the strongest figures and 
expressions, it is true, there is a great prejudice 
against set speeches ; and a man cannot escape ridi- 
cule, who repeats a discourse, as a school-hoy does 
his lesson, and takes no notice of any thing that 
has been advanced in the course of the debate. 
But where is the. necessity of falling into this 
absurdity? A public speaker must know' before- 
hand the question under debate. He may com] tone 
all the arguments, objections, and answers, such 
as he thinks will he most proper for his discourse. 
If any thing new occur, he may supply it from his 
own invention ; nor will the difference he very 
apparent between his elaborate and his extemporary 
compositions. The mind naturally continues with 
the same impetus orjorec, which it has acquired by 
its motion, as a vessel, once impelled By the <uirs, 
carries on its course for some time when the original 
impulse is suspended. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that, 
even though our modern orators should not elevate 
their style, or aspire to a rivalship with the ancient 
yet there is, in most of their speeches, a material 
defect which they might correct, without departing 
from that composed air of argument and reasoning 
to which they limit their ambition. Their great 
affectation of extemporary discourses has made them 
reject all order and method, which seems so requisite 
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to argument, and without which it is scarcely 
possible to produce an entire conviction on the 
mind. It i.s not that one would recommend many 
divisions in a public discourse, unless the subject 
very evidently offer them : but it is easy, without 
this formality, to observe a method, and make that 
method conspicuous to the hearers, who will be 
infinitely pleased to see the arguments rise naturally 
from one another, and will retain a more thorough 
persuasion than can arise from the strongest reasons 
which are thrown together in confusion. 
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OF THE RISE AM) PROGRESS OK THE 
ARTS AM) SCIENCES 

Nothing requires greater nicety, in our inquiries 
concerning human affairs, than to distinguish exactly 
what is owing to chance, and what proceeds from 
muses ; nor is there any subject in which an author 
is more liable to deceive himself by false subtilties 
and refinements. To say that any event is derived 
from chance, cuts short all further inquiry con- 
cerning it, and leaves the writer in the same state 
of ignorance with the rest of mankind. Rut when 
the event is supposed to proceed from certain and 
etable causes, he may then display his ingenuity in 
assigning these causes ; and as a man of any suhtilty 
can never he at a loss in this particular, he has 
thereby an opportunity of swelling his volumes, 
mid discovering his profound knowledge in observ- 
ing what escapes the vulgar and ignorant. 

Hie distinguishing between chance and causes 
must depend upon every particular man’s sagacity 
in considering every particular incident. Rut if 
I were to assign any general rule to help us in 
applying this distinction, it would be the following : 
What depends upon a few persons ts, in a great 
measure 9 to be ascribed to chance, or secret and 
unknown causes: what arises from a great jiumber , 
may qften be accounted for by determinate and known 
causes . 

Two natural reasons may be assigned for this 
112 
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rule. First, If you suppose a die to have any bias, 
however small, to a particular side, this bias, though 
perhaps it may not appear in a few throws, will 
certainly prevail in a great number, and will cast 
the balance entirely to that side. In like manner, 
when any causes beget a particular inclination or 
passion, at a certain time, and among a certain 
people, though many individuals may escape the 
contagion, and be ruled by passions peculiar to 
themselves, yet the multitude will certainly be 
seized by the common affection, and be governed 
by it in all their actions. 

Secondly, Those principles or causes which arc 
fitted to operate on a multitude, are always of a 
grosser and more stubborn nature, less subject to 
accidents, and less influenced by whim and private 
fancy, than those which operate on a few only. 
The latter are commonly so delicate and refined, 
that the smallest incident in the health, education, 
or fortune of a particular jierson, is sufficient to 
divert their course and retard their operation ; nor 
is it possible to reduce them to any general maxims 
or observations. Their influence at one time will 
never assure us concerning their influence at 
another, even though all the general circumstances 
should he the same in both cases. 

To judge by this rule, the domestic and the 
gradual revolutions of a state must he a more 
proper subject of reasoning and observation than 
the foreign and the violent, which are commonly 
produced by single persons, and are more influenced 
by whim, folly, or caprice, than by general passions 
and interests^ The depression of the Lords, and 
rise of the Commons in England, after the statutes 
of alienation, and the increase of trade and industry, 
are more easily accounted for by general principles, 
than the depression of the Spanish, and rise of the 
French monarchy, after the death of Charles Quint. 
Had Harry IV., Cardinal Richelieu, and Louis XIV. 

l 
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been Spaniards, and Philip IT., III., and IV., and 
Charles II. been Frenchmen, the history of these 
two nations had been entirely reversed. 

For the same reason, it is more easy to account 
for the rise and progress of commerce in any king- 
dom than for that of learning ; and a state, which 
should apply itself to the encouragement of one, 
would be more assured of success than one which 
should cultivate the other. Avarice, or the desire 
of gain, is an universal passion, which operates at 
all times, in all places, and upon all persons : but 
curiosity, or the love of knowledge, has a very 
limited influence, and requires youth, leisure, edu- 
cation, genius, and example, to make it govern any 
person. You will never want booksellers while 
there are buyers of hooks : hut there may frequently 
be readers where there are no authors. Multitudes 
of people, necessity and liberty, have begotten 
commerce in Holland : hut study and application 
have scarcely produced any eminent writers. 

We may therefore conclude, that there is no 
subject in which we must proceed with more caution 
than in tracing the history of the arts and sciences, 
lest we assign causes which never existed, and 
reduce what is merely contingent to stable and 
universal principles. Those who cultivate the 
sciences in any state are always few in number ; 
the passion which governs them limited ; their 
taste and judgment delicate and easily perverted ; 
and their application disturbed with the smallest 
accident. Chance, therefore, or secret and un- 
known causes, must have a great influence on the 
rise and progress of all the refined arb=t. 

But there is a reason which induces me not to 
ascribe the matter altogether to chance. Though 
the persons who cultivate the sciences with such 
astonishing success as to attract the admiration of 
posterity, be always few in all nations and all ages, 
it is impossible but a share of the same spirit and 
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genius must be antecedently diffused throughout 
the people among whom they arise, in order to 
produce^ form, and cultivate, from their earliest 
infancy, the taste and judgment of those eminent 
writers. The mass cannot be altogether insipid 
from which such refined spirits are extracted. 
There is a God within ns, says Ovid, who breathes that 
divine fire by which we. are animated. Poets in all 
ages have advanced this claim to inspiration. There 
is not, however, any thing supernatural in the case. 
Their fire is not kindled from heaven. It only runs 
along the earth, is caught from one breast to 
another, and burns brightest where the materials 
are host prepared and most happily disposed. The 
question, therefore, concerning the rise and progress 
of the arts and sciences is not altogether a question 
concerning the taste, genius, and spirit of a few, 
but concerning those of a whole people, and may 
therefore he accounted for, in some measure, by 
general causes and principles. J grant that a man, 
who should inquire why such a particular poet, as 
Homer, for instance, existed at such a place, in such 
a time, would throw himself headlong into chimera, 
and could never treat of such a subject without a 
multitude of false subtilties and refinements, lie 
might as well pretend to give a reason why such 
particular generals as Fabius and Scipio lived in 
Homo at such a time, and why Fabius came into the 
world before Scipio. For such incidents as these no 
other reason can he given than that of Horace : — 

Scit genius, natulc conics, qui temperat nstrum, 

."Nntura?. Dons humsuw, inorlnlis in 111mm 

«— — QiuKlqiie caput, vuliu mutabilis, albus et atcr. 

But 1 am persuaded that in many cases good 
reasons might he given why such a nation is more 
polite and learned, at a particular time, than any 
of its neighbours. At least this is so curious a 
subject, that it were a pity to abandon it entirely 
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before we have found whether it be susceptible 
of reasoning, and can be reduced to any general 
principles. 

My first observation on this head is, That it is 
impossible for the arts and sciences to arise, at first, 
among any people , unless that people enjoy the blessing 
of a free government. 

In the first ages of the world, when men are as 
yet barbarous and ignorant, they seek no further 
security against mutual violence and injustice than 
the choice of some rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicit confidence, without providing 
any security, by laws or political institutions, 
against the violence and injustice of these rulers. 
If the authority be centred in a single person, and 
if the people, either by conquest or by the ordinary 
course of propagation, increase to a great multitude, 
the monarch, finding it impossible, in his own 
person, to execute every office of sovereignty, in 
every place, must delegate his authority to inferior 
magistrates, who preserve peace and order in their 
respective districts. As experience and education 
have not yet refined the judgments of men to any 
considerable degree, the prince, who is himself 
unrestrained, never dreams of restraining his min- 
isters, but delegates his full authority to every one 
whom he sets over any portion of the people. All 
general laws are attended with inconveniences, when 
applied to particular cases ; and it requires great 
penetration and experience, both to perceive that 
these inconveniences are fewer than what result 
from full discretionary powers in every magistrate, 
and also discern what general laws are, upon the 
whole, attended with fewest inconveniences. This 
is a matter of so great difficulty, that men may 
have made some advances, even in the sublime arts 
of poetry and eloquence, where a rapidity of genius 
ana imagination assists their progress, before they 
have arrived at any great refinement in their 
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municipal laws, where frequent trials and diligent 
observation can alone direct their improvements. 
It is not, therefore, to he supposed, that a barbarous 
monarch, unrestrained and uninstructed, will ever 
become a legislator, or think of restraining his 
Bashaws in every province, or even his Cadis in 
every village. We arc told, that the late Czar, 
though actuated with a noble genius, and smit with 
the love and admiration of European arts ; yet 
professed an esteem for the Turkish policy in this 
particular, and approved of such summary decisions 
of causes, as are practised in that barbarous mon- 
archy, where the judges are not restrained by any 
methods, forms, or laws, lie did not perceive, how 
contrary such a practice would have been to all his 
other endeavours for refining his people. Arbitrary 

S ower, in all cases, is somewhat oppressive and 
chasing; but it is altogether ruinous and intoler- 
able, when contracted into a small compass ; and 
becomes still worse, when the person, who possesses 
it, knows that the time of his authority is limited 
and uncertain. Jiabet subject os tmirjuam suns ; viles 
f it aUnws. lie governs the subjects with full 
authority, as if they were his own ; and with negli- 
gence or tyranny, as belonging to another. A 
people, governed after such a manner, are slaves in 
the full and pro|>er sense of the word ; and it is 
impossible they can ever aspire to any refinements 
of taste or reason. 'Hicy dare not so much as 
pretend to enjoy the necessaries of life in plenty or 
security. 

To expect, therefore, that the arts arid sciences 
should take their first rise in a monarchy, is to 
expect a contradiction. Before these refinements 
have taken place, the monarch is ignorant and 
uninstructed ; and not having knowledge sufficient 
to make him sensible of the necessity of balancing 
his government upon general laws, he delegates 
his full power to all inferior magistrates. This 
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barbarous policy debases the people, and for ever 
prevents all improvements. Were it possible, that, 
before science were known in the world, a monarch 
could possess so much wisdom as to become a 
legislator, and govern his people by law, not by the 
arbitrary will of their fellow-subjects, it might be 
possible for that species of government to be the 
first nursery of arts and sciences. But that sup- 
position seems scarcely to be consistent or rational. 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant state, 
may be supported by as few laws as a barbarous 
monarchy, and may intrust as unlimited ail authority 
to its magistrates or judges. But, besides that the 
frequent elections by the people are a considerable 
check upon authority ; it is impossible, but in time, 
the necessity of restraining the magistrates, in 
order to preserve liberty, must at last appear, and 
give rise to general laws and statutes. The Roman 
Consuls, for some time, decided all causes, without 
being confined by any positive statutes, till the 
people, bearing this yoke with impatience, created 
the decemvir s, who promulgated the Twelve Tables; 
a body of laws which, though perhaps they were 
not equal in bulk to one English act ot Parliament, 
were almost the only written rules, which regulated 
property and punishment, for some ages, in that, 
famous republic. They were, however, sufficient, 
together with the forms of a free government, to 
secure the lives and properties of the citizens ; to 
exempt one man from the dominion of another ; and 
to protect every one against the violence or tyranny 
of his fellow-citizens. In such a situation, the 
sciences may raise their heads and flourish ; but 
never can have being amidst such' 9 a scene of 
oppression and slavery, as always results from 
barbarous monarchies, where the people alone are 
restrained by the authority of the magistrates, and 
the magistrates are not restrained by any law or 
statute. An unlimited despotism of this nature. 
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while it exists* effectually puts a stop to all im- 
provements* and keeps men from attaining that 
knowledge* which is requisite to instruct them in 
the advantages arising from a better police* and 
more moderate authority. 

Here then are the advantages of free states. 
Though a republic should be barbarous, it neces- 
sarily* by an infallible operation, gives rise to Law* 
even before mankind have made any considerable 
advances in the other sciences. From law arises 
security ; from security curiosity ; and from curi- 
osity knowledge. 'I lie latter slops of this progress 
may be more accidental ; but the former are alto- 
gether necessary. A republic without laws can 
never have any duration. On the contrary* in a 
monarchical government* law arises not necessarily 
from the forms of government. Monarchy, when 
absolute* contains even something repugnant to law. 
Great .wisdom and reflection can alone reconcile 
them. But such a degree of wisdom can never be 
expected, before the greater refinements and im- 
provements of human reason. These refinements 
require curiosity, security* and law. The first 
growth, therefore, of the arts and sciences* can 
never he expected in despotic governments. 1 

There are other causes, which discourage the rise 
of the refined arts in despotic governments ; though 
1 take the want of laws* and the delegation of full 
powers to every petty magistrate, to be the principal. 
Eloquence certainly springs up more naturally in 
popular governments. Emulation, too* in every 
accomplishment, must there be more animated and 

1 According to the necessary progress of tilings, law must 
precede science. Jn republics, law may precede science, and 
may, arise from tho very nature of the government. In 
monarchies, it arises not from the nature of the government, 
and cannot precede science. An absolute prince, that is 
barbarous, renders all his ministers and magistrates as 
absolute as himself : and there needs no more to prevent, for 
ever, oil industry, curiosity, and science. 
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enlivened ; .and genius and capacity have a fuller 
scope and career. All these causes render free 
governments the only proper nursery for the arts 
and sciences. 

The next observation which I shall make on this 
head is. That nothing is more favourable to the 
rise of politeness and learning , than a number of 
neighbouring and independent states , connected together 
by commerce, and policy. The emulation which 
naturally arises among those neighbouring states is 
an obvious source of improvement. But what 1 
would chiefly insist on is the stop which such limited 
territories give both to power and to authority. 

Extended governments, where a single person has 
great influence, soon become absolute ; but small 
ones change naturally into commonwealths. A 
large government is accustomed by degrees to 
tyranny, because each act of violence is at first 
performed upon a part, which, being distant from 
the majority, is not taken notice of, nor excites any 
violent ferment. Besides, a large government., 
though the whole be discontented, may, by a little 
art, be kept in obedience ; while each part, ignorant 
of the resolutions of the rest, is afraid to begin any 
commotion or insurrection : not to mention that 
there is a superstitious reverence for princes, which 
mankind naturally contract when they do not often 
see the sovereign, and when many of them become 
not acquainted with him so as to perceive Ids weak- 
nesses. And as largo states can afford a great 
expense in order to support the pomp of majesty, 
this is a kind of fascination on men, and naturally 
contributes to the enslaving of them. 

In a small government any act of Oppression is 
immediately known throughout the whole ; the 
murmurs and discontents proceeding from it ar vt 
easily communicated ; and the indignation arises 
the higher, because the subjects are not to appre- 
hend, in such states, that the distance is very wide 
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between themselves and their sovereign. ec No 
man,” said the Prince of Conde, u is a hero to his 
valet de charnbre .” It is certain that admiration and 
acquaintance are altogether incompatible towards 
any mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced even 
Alexander himself that he was not a God. But I 
suppose that such as daily attended him could easily, 
from the numberless weaknesses to which ho was 
subject, have given him many still more convincing 
proofs of his humanity. 

But the divisions into small states are favourable 
to learning, by stopping the progress of authority as 
well a? that of power. Reputation is often as great 
a fascination upon men as sovereignty, and is 
equally destructive to the freedom of thought and 
examination. But where a number of neighbouring 
states have a great intercourse of arts and com- 
merce, their mutual jealousy keeps them from 
receiving too lightly the law from each other, in 
matters of taste and of reasoning, and makes them 
examine every work of art witli the greatest care 
and accuracy. The contagion of popular opinion 
spreads not so easily from one place to another. It 
readily receives a check in some state or other, 
where it concurs not with the prevailing prejudices. 
And nothing but nature and reason, or at least what 
bears them a strong resemblance, can force its w ay 
through all obstacles, and unite the most rival 
nations into an esteem and admiration of it. 

Greece was a cluster of little principalities, which 
soon became republics ; and being united both by 
their near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the 
same language and interest, they entered into the 
closest intercourse of commerce and learning. There 
concurred a happy climate, a soil not unfertile, and 
a most harmonious and comprehensive language ; so 
that every circumstance among that people seemed 
to favour the rise of the arts and sciences. Each 
city produced its several artists and philosophers* 
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who refused to yield the preference to those of 
the neighbouring republics ; their contention and 
debates sharpened the wits of men ; a variety of 
objects was presented to the judgment, while each 
challenged the preference to the rest; and the 
sciences^ not being dwarfed by the restraint of 
authority, were enabled to make such considerable 
shoots as are even at this time the objects of our 
admiration. After the Roman Christian or Catholic 
church had spread itself over the civilized world, and 
had engrossed all the learning of the times, being 
really one large state within itself, and united under 
one head, this variety of sects immediately dis- 
appeared, and the Peripatetic philosophy was alone 
admitted into all the schools, to the utter depravation 
of every kind of learning. But mankind having 
at length thrown off this yoke, affairs are now re- 
turned nearly to the same situation as before, and 
Europe is at present a copy, at large, of what Greece 
was formerly a pattern in miniature. Wo have seen 
the advantage of this situation in several instances. 
What checked the progress of the Cartesian philo- 
sophy, to which the French nation showed such a 
strong propensity towards the end of the List 
century, but the opposition made to it by the. other 
nations of Europe, who soon discovered the weak 
sides of that philosophy ? The severest scrutiny 
which Newton’s theory has undergone proceeded not 
from his own countrymen, hut from foreigners ; 
and if it can overcome the obstacles which it meets 
with at present in all parts of Europe, it will pro- 
bably go down triumphant to the latest posterity. 
The English are become sensible of the scandalous 
licentiousness of their stage, from thb example of 
the French decency and morals. The French are 
convinced that their theatre has become somewhat 
effeminate by too much love and gallantry, and 
begin to approve of the more masculine taste of 
some neighbouring nations. 
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In China, there seems to be a pretty considerable 
stock of politeness and science, which, in the course 
of so many centuries, might naturally be expected 
to ripen into something* more perfect and finished 
than what has yet arisen from them. But China is 
one vast empire, speaking* one language, governed by 
one law, and sympathizing in the same manners. 
The authority of any teacher, such as Confucius, 
was propagated easily from one corner of the'einpiro 
to the other. None had courage to resist the 
torrent of popular opinion : and posterity was not 
bold enough to dispute what had been universally 
received by their ancestors. This seems to be one 
natural reason why the sciences have made so slow 
a progress in that mighty empire . 1 

Jf we consider the face of the globe, Europe, of 
all the four parts of the world, is the most broken 

1 If it, be ask oil how wo ran reconcile to tin* foregoing 
principles llie hnppim-sc, rielns, and good police, of the 
Chinese, who have always hern governed by a monarch, and 
can scarcely form an idea of a free government ; I would 
answer, that, though the Chinese government bo, a pure 
monarchy, it is not. properly speaking, absolute. This pro- 
ceeds from a peculiarity in the situation of that country : 
they have no neighbours, except the Tartars, from whom 
they were, in some measure, secured, at least seemed to be 
secured, by their famous wall, and by the great superiority 
of their numbers. Tlv this means, military discipline has 
always been much neglected amongst them : and tlieir 
standing forces are mere militia of the worst kind, and unfit 
to suppress any general insurrection in countries so ex- 
tremely populous. The. sword, therefore, may properly be 
said to bo always in the hands of the people ; which is 
a sufficient restraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to 
lav his mandarins, or governors of provinces, under the 
restraint of general laws, in order to prevent those rebellions 
which we learn from history to have been so frequent and 
dangerous in that government. Perhaps a pure monarchy of 
this kind, w'erc it fitud for defence against foreign enemies, 
would be the best of all governments, as having both the 
tranquillity attending kingly power, and the moderation and 
liberty of popular assemblies. 
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by seas, rivers, and mountains, and Greece of all 
countries of Europe. Hence these regions were 
naturally divided into several distinct governments ; 
and hence the sciences arose in Greece, and Europe 
has been hitherio the most constant habitation of 
them. 

I have sometimes been inclined to think, that 
interruptions in the periods of learning, were they 
not attended with such a destruction of ancient 
books, and the records of history, would be rather 
favourable to the arts and sciences, by breaking 
the progress of authority, and dethroning the 
tyrannical usurpers over human reason. In this 
particular, they have the same influence as inter- 
ruptions in political governments and societies. 
Consider the blind submission of the ancient 
philosophers to the several masters in each school, 
and you will be convinced, that little good could bo 
expected from a hundred centuries of such a servile 
philosophy. Even the Eclectics, who arose about 
the age of Augustus, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessing to choose freely what pleased them from 
every different sect, were yet, in the main, as 
slavish and dependent as any of their brethren ; 
since they sought for truth, not in Nature, but in 
the several schools ; where they supposed she must 
necessarily be found, though not united in a body, 
yet dispersed in parts. Upon the revival of learn- 
ing, those sects of Stoics and Epicureans, Platon fats 
and Pythagoreans, could never regain any credit or 
authority ; and, at the same time, by the example 
of their fall, kept men from submitting, with such 
blind deference, to those new sects, which have 
attempted to gain an ascendant over tncm. 

The third observation, which I shall form on this 
bead, of the rise and progress of the arts and 
sciences, is, That, though the only proper nursery of 
these noble plants be a free Hate, yet may they be 
transplanted into any government ; and that a ^public 
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is most favourable to the growth of the sciences , and a 
civilized monarchy to that of the polite arts . 

To balance a large state or society, whether 
monarchical or republican, oil general laws, is a 
work of so great difficulty, that no human genius, 
however comprehensive, is able, by the mere dint 
of reason and reflection, to effect it. The judgments 
of many must unite in this work : experience must 
guide their labour : time must bring it to per- 
fection : and the feeling of inconveniences must 
correct the mistakes, which they inevitably fall 
into, in their first trials and experiments. Hence 
appears the impossibility that this undertaking 
should he begun and carried on in any monarchy ; 
since such n form of government, ere civilized, 
knows no other secret or policy, than that of 
intrusting unlimited powers to every governor or 
magistrate, and subdividing the people into so 
many cJasscs and orders of slavery. From such a 
situation, no improvement can ever be expected 
in the sciences, in the liberal arts, in laws, and 
scarcely in the manual arts and manufactures. 
The same barbarism and ignorance, with which 
the government commences, is propagated to all 
posterity, and can never come to a period by the 
efforts or ingenuity of such unhappy slaves. 

But though law, the source of all security and 
happiness, arises late in any government, and is the 
slow product of order and of liberty, it is not pre- 
served with the same difficulty with which it is 
produced ; but when it has once taken root, is a 
hardy plant, which will scarcely ever perish through 
the ill culture of men, or the rigour of the seasons. 
The arts of lfixury, and much more the liberal arts, 
which depend on a refined taste or sentiment, are 
easily lost ; bcca use they are always relished by a 
few only, whose leisure, fortune, and genius, fit 
them for such amusements. But what is profitable 
to every mortal, and in common life, when once 
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discovered, can scarcely fall into oblivion, but by the 
total subversion of society, and by such furious 
inundations of barbarous invaders, as obliterate all 
memory of former arts and civility. Imitation also 
is apt to transport these coarser and more useful arts 
from one climate to another, and to make them pre- 
cede the refined arts in their progress • though, per- 
haps, they sprang after them in their first rise and 
propagation. From these causes proceed civilized 
monarchies, where the arts of government, first 
invented in free states, are preserved to the mutual 
advantage and security of sovereign and subject. 

However perfect, therefore, the monarchical form 
may appear to some politicians, it owes all its per- 
fection to the republican ; nor is it possible that a 
pnre despotism, established among a barbarous 
people, can ever, by its native force and energy, 
refine and polish itself. It must borrow its laws, 
and methods, and institutions, and consequently its 
stability and order, from free governments. These 
advantages are the sole growth of republics. The 
extensive despotism of a barbarous monarchy, by 
entering into the detail of the government, as w»»U 
as into the principal points of administration, for 
ever prevents all such improvements. 

In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is 
unrestrained in the exercise of his authority, and 
possesses alone a power, which is not bounded by 
any thing but custom, example, and the sense of bis 
own interest. Every minister or magistrate, however 
eminent, must submit to the general laws which 
govern the whole society, and must exert the 
authority delegated to him after the manner which 
is prescribed. The people depend on none but their 
sovereign for the security of their property. He is 
so far removed from them, and is so much exempt 
from private jealousies or interests, that this de- 
pendence is scarcely felt. And thus a species of 
government arises, to which, iu a high political 
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rant, we may give the name of Tyranny , but which, 
by a just and prudent administration, may afford 
tolerable security to the people, and may answer 
most of the ends of political society. 

But though in a civilized monarchy, as well as in 
a republic, the people have security for the enjoy- 
ment of their property, yet in both these forms of 
government, those who possess the supreme authority 
have the disposal of many honours and advantages, 
which excite the ambition and avarice of mankind. 
The only difference is, that, in a republic, the can- 
didates for office must look downwards to gain the 
suffrages of the people ; in a monarchy, they must 
turn their attention upwards, to court the good 
graces and favour of the great. To be successful in 
the former way, it is necessary for a man to make 
himself useful by bis industry, capacity, or know- 
ledge : to be prosperous in the latter way, it is 
requisite for him to render himself agreeable by his 
wit, complaisance, or civility. A strong genius 
succeeds best in republics; a refined taste in mon- 
archies. And, consequently, the sciences are the 
more natural growth of the one, and the polite arts 
of the other. 

Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving their 
chief stability from a superstitious reverence to 
priests and princes, have commonly abridged the 
liberty of reasoning, with regard to religion and 
politics, and consequently metaphysics and morals. 
All these form the most considerable branches of 
science. Mathematics and natural philosophy, which 
only remain, are not half so valuable. 

Among thy. arts of conversation, no one pleases 
more Ilian mutual deference or civility, which leads 
us to resign our own inclinations to those of our 
companion, and t • curb and conceal that presump- 
tion and arrogance so natural to the human mind. 

A good-natured man, who is well educated, practises 
this civility to every mortal, without premeditation 
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or interest But in order to render that valuable 
quality general among any people, it seems necessary 
to assist the natural disposition by some general 
motive. Where power rises upwards from the 
people to the gre«:t, as in all republics, such refine- 
ments of civility are apt to be little practised, since 
the whole state is, by that means, brought near to 
a level, and every member of it is rendered, in a 
great measure, independent of another. The people 
have the advantage, by the authority of their suf- 
frages ; the great by the superiority of their shit ion. 
But in a civilized monarchy, there is a long train of 
dependence from the prince to the peasant, which 
is not great enough to render property precarious, 
or depress the minds of the people ; but is sufficient 
to beget in every one an inclination to please his 
superiors, and to form himself upon those models 
which are most acceptable to people of condition 
and education. Politeness of manners, therefore, 
arises most naturally in monarchies and courts ; 
and where that flourishes, none of the liberal arts 
will be altogether neglected or despised. 

The republics in Europe are at present noted for 
want of politeness. The good manner* of a tfiri.'ot 
civilized in Holland ,* is an expression for rusticity 
among the French. The English, in some degree, 
fall under the same censure, notwithstanding their 
learning and genius. And if the Venetians he an 
exception to the rule, they, owe it, perhaps, to their 
communication with the other Italians, most of 
whose governments beget a dependence more than 
sufficient for civilizing their manners. 

It is difficult to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning the refinements of the ancient republics in 
this particular : but I am apt to suspect, that the 
arts of conversation were not brought so near to 
perfection among them as the arts of writing and 

1 O’est la politesse d’un Suisse 
En Hollands civilise. Rousseau. 
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composition. "Hie scurrility of the ancient orators, 
in many instances, is quite shocking*, and exceeds all 
belief. Vanity, too, is often not a little offensive in 
authors of those ages ; 1 as well as the common 
licentiousness and immodesty of their style, tyni- 
vunqne impudicus, adulter, gaum, man a, ventre, penc, 
bona putrid laeeraverat , says Sallust, in one of the 
gravest and most moral passages of his history. 
Mum fait ante Helen am < 'annas, teterrimn belli causa, 
is an expression of Horace, in tracing the' origin of 
moral good and evil. Ovid and Lucretius 2 are 
almost as licentious in their style as Lord Rochester ; 
though the fonuer were fine gentlemen and delicate 
writers, and the latter, from the corruptions of that 
court in which lie lived, seems to have thrown off 
all regard to shame and decency. Juvenal inculcates 
modesty with great zeal ; hut sets a very had ex- 
ample of it, if we consider the impudence of his 
expression*. 

I shall also he hold to aflirm. that among the 
ancients, there was not. much delicacy of breeding, 
or that polite deference and respect, which civility 
obliges us either to express or counterfeit towards 
the persons with whom we converse. Cicero was 
certainly one of the finest, gentlemen of his age ; 
yet, l must confess, l have frequently been .shocked 
with the poor figure under which he represents his 
friend Attieus, in those dialogue* where he himself 
is introduced as a speaker. That learned and 

1 It is needless to cite Cicero or Pliuv on this head : they 
are too much noted. Unt one is a little, surprised to find 
Arrian, a very grave, judicious writer, interrupt the thread 
of his narration **11 of a sudden, to tell his readers that he. 
himself is as eminent among the Greeks for eloquence, as 
Alexander was for arms. — Lib. i. 

2 This poet (see lit* iv. 1165) recommends a very extra- 
ordinary cure for love, and what one expects not to meet 
with in so elegant and philosophical a poem . It seems to 
have been the original of some of Dr. Swift's images. The 
elegant Catullus and Phcedrus fall under the same censure. 
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virtuous Roman, whose dignity, though he was only a 

S rivate gentleman, was inferior to that of no one* in 
lome, is there shown in rather a more pitiful light 
than Philalethes’s friend in our modern dialogues, 
lie is a humble admirer of the orator, pays him 
frequent compliments, and receives his instructions, 
with all the deference which a scholar owes to his 
master. Even Cato is treated in somewhat of a 
cavalier manner in the dialogues !>e Fimbutr. 

One of the most particular details of a real 
dialogue, which we meet with in antiquity, is related 
by Polybius ; when Philip king of Macedon, a prince 
of wit and parts, met with Titus Flarnininus, one of 
the politest of the Romans, as we learn from Plu- 
tarch, accompanied with ambassadors from almost 
all the Greek cities. The JElolian ambassador very 
abruptly tells the kinir, that lie talked like a fool or 
madman (\yp*iv). “ That's evident (says Ids Majesty), 
even to a blind man ;*’ which was a raillery on the 
blindness of bis excellency. Yet all this did not pass 
the usual bounds: for the conference was not dis- 
turbed ; and Flarnininus was very well diverted with 
these strokes of humour. At the end. when Philip 
craved a little time to consult with his friends, of 
whom he had none present, the Roman general, 
being desirous also to show Ids wit, as the historian 
says, tells him, ‘‘That perhaps the reason why ho 
had none of his friends with him, was because he 
had murdered them all which was actually the 
case. This unprovoked piece of rusticity is not 
condemned by the historian ; caused no further 
resentment in Philip than to excite a Nardoniau 
smile, or what we call a grin; and f hindered him 
not from renewing the conference next day. Plu- 
tarch, too, mentions this raillery amongst the witty 
and agreeable sayings of Flarnininus. 

Cardinal Wolsey apologized for his famous piece 
of insolence, in saying. Ego et hex mkus, 1 and 
my king , by observing, that this expression was 
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conformable to the Latin idiom, and that a Roman 
always named himself before the person to whom, 
or of whom, he spake. Yet this seems to have been 
an instance of want of civility among 1 that people. 
The ancients made it a rule, that the person of the 
greatest dignity should be mentioned first in the 
discourse ; insomuch, that we find the spring of 
a quarrel and jealousy between the Romans and 
iEtolians, to have been a poet’s naming the iEtolians 
before the Romans in celebrating a victory gained 
by their united arms over the Macedonians. Thus 
Li via disgusted Tiberius by placing her own name 
before his in an inscription. 

No advantages, in this world are pure and un- 
inixed. In like manner, as modern politeness, 
which is naturally so ornamental, runs often into 
affectation and foppery, disguise and insincerity; so 
the ancient simplicity, which is naturally so amiable 
and atfhct ing, often degenerates into rusticity and 
abuse, scurrility and obscenity. 

If the, superiority in politeness should he allowed 
to modern times, the modern notions of gallantry , 
the natural produce of courts and monarchies, will 
probably he assigned as the causes of this refine- 
ment. No one denies this invention to be modern : 
but some of the more zealous partisans of the 
ancients have asserted it to he foppish and ridiculous, 
and a reproach, rather than a credit, to the present 
age. It may here be proper to examine this question. 

Nature has implanted in all Jiving creatures an 
affection between the sexes, which, even in the 
fiercest and most rapacious animals, is not merely 
confined to tjie satisfaction of the bodily appetite, 
but begets a friendship and mutual sympathy, which 
runs through the whole tenor of their lives. Nay, 
even in those species, where nature limits the in- 
dulgence of this appetite to one season and to one 
object, and forms a kind of marriage or association 
between a single male and female, there is yet a 
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visible complacency and benevolence, which extends 
further, and mutually softens the affections of the 
sexes towards each other. I low much more must 
this have place ; n man, where the confinement of 
the appetite is not natural, but either is derived 
accidentally from some strong charm of love, or 
arises from reflections on duty and convenience ! 
Nothing, therefore, can proceed less from affectation 
than the passion of gallantry. It is natural in the 
highest degree. Art and education, in the most 
elegant courts, make no more alteration on it than 
on all the other laudable passions. They only turn 
the mind more towards it ; they refine it ; they 
polish it ; and give it a proper grace and expression. 

But gallantry is as generous as it is vatu rat. To 
correct such gross vices as lead us to commit real 
injury on others, is the part of morals, and the 
object of the most ordinary education. Where 
that is not attended to in some degree, nd human 
society can subsist. But, in order to render con- 
versation, and the intercourse of minds more easy 
and agreeable, good manners ha\V* been invented, 
and have carried the matter somewhat further. 
Wherever nature has given the mind a propensity 
to any vice, or to any passion disagreeable to others, 
refined breeding has taught men to throw the bias 
on the opposite side, and to preserve, in all their 
behaviour, the appearance of sentiments different 
from those to which they naturally incline. Thus, 
as we are commonly proud and selfish, and apt to 
assume the preference above others, a polite man 
learns to behave with deference towards his com- 
panions, and to yield the superiority them in ai! 
the common incidents of society. In like manner, 
wherever a person’s situation may naturally beget 
any disagreeable suspicion in him, it is the part of 
good manners to prevent it, by a studied display 
of sentiments, directly contrary to those of which 
he is apt to be jealous. Thus, old men know their 
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infirmities, and naturally dread contempt from tlie 
youth : hence well-educated youth redouble the 
instances of respect and deference to their elders. 
Strangers and foreigners are without protection : 
hence, in all polite countries, they receive the 
highest civilities, and are entitled to the first place 
in every company. A man is lord in his own 
family ; and his guests are, in a manner, subject to 
his authority : hence, he is always the lowest person 
in the company, attentive to the wants of every one, 
and giving himself all the trouble in order to please, 
which may not. betray too visible ail affectation, or 
impose too much constraint on his guests . 1 Gallantry 
is nothing hut an instance of the same generous 
attention. As nature has given man the superiority 
above woman, hv endowing him with greater strength 
both of mind and body, it is his part to alleviate 
that superiority, as much as possible, by the 
generosity of his behaviour, and by a studied defer- 
ence and complaisance for all her inclinations and 
opinions. Harbarous nations display this superiority, 
by reducing their females to the most abject slavery ; 
by confining them, by heating them, by selling 
them, by killing them. Hut the male sex, among 
a polite people, discover their authority in a more 
generous, though not a less evident manner ; by 
civility, by respect, by complaisance, and, in a word, 
by gallantry. In good company, you need not ask, 
who is llie master of the feast? 'hie man who sits 
in the lowest place, and who is always industrious in 
helping every one, is certainly the person. We 
must either condemn all such instances of generosity 
as foppish and affected, or admit of gallantry among 
the rest. The ancient Muscovites wedded their 
wives with a whip, instead of a ring. The same 

1 The frequent Mention in ancient authors of that illhrec! 
custom of the master of the family’s eating better bread, or 
drinking better wiuc at table, than he afforded his guests, is 
but an indifferent mark of the civility of those ages. 
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people, in tlieir own houses, took always the pre- 
cedency above foreigners, even foreign ambassadors. 
These two instances of their generosity and polite- 
ness are much of a piece. 

Gallantry is not less compatible with wisdom and 
prudence , than with nature and generosity; and, 
when under proper regulations, contributes more 
than any other invention to the entertainment and 
improvement of the youth of both sexes. Among 
every speci.es of animals, nature has founded on the 
love between the sexes their sweetest and best enjoy- 
ment. But the satisfaction of the bodily appetite is 
not alone sufficient to gratify the mind ; and, even 
among brute creatures, we find that their play and 
dalliance, and other expressions of fondness, form 
the greatest part of the entertainment. In rational 
beings, we must certainly admit the mind for a con- 
siderable share. W'ere we to rob the feast of all its 
garniture of reason, discourse, sympathy, friendship, 
and gaiety, what remains would scarcely be worth 
acceptance, in the judgment of the truly elegant 
and luxurious. « 

What better school for manners than the company 
of virtuous women, where tire mutual endeavour to 
please must insensibly polish the mind, where the 
example of the female softness and modesty must 
communicate itself to their admirers, and where the 
delicacy of that sex puts every one on Ids guard, 
lest he give offence by any breach of decency ? 1 

1 I must confess that my own particular choice rather 
leads me to prefer the company of a few select companions, 
with whom I can calmly and peaceably enjoy the feast of 
reason, and try the justness of every reflection, whether gay 
or serious, that may occur to me. "ilut as such a delightful 
society is not every day to be mot with, 1 must think that 
mixed companies without the fair sex, arc the most insipid 
entertainment in the world, and destitutes of gaiety and 
politeness, as much as of sense and reason. Nothing can 
keep them from excessive dulness but hard drinking, a 
remedy worse than the disease. 
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Among? the ancients, the character of the fair sex 
was considered as altogether domestic. ; nor were 
they regarded as part of the polite world, or of good 
company. This, perhaps, is the true reason why 
the ancients have not left us one piece of pleasantry 
that is excellent (unless one may except the Banquet 
of Xenophon, and the Dialogues of Lucian), though 
many of their serious compositions are altogether 
inimitable. Horace condemns the coarse railleries 
and cold jests of Plautus : hut, though the most 
easy, agreeable, and judicious writer in the world, is 
his own talent for ridicule very striking or refined ? 
This, therefore, is one considerable improvement 
which the polite arts have received from gallantry, 
and from courts where it first arose . 1 

1 The point of honour is a modem invention, as well as 
t/alhinfn/: aiul bv pome esteemed equally useful for the. 
relining of manners : hut how it has contributed to that 
effect, I am at a loss to determine. Conversation among the 
greatest Timties, is not commonly infested with such rudeness 
as can give occasion to duels, even according to the most 
rdined laws of this fantastic honour; and ns to the other 
smaller inti* ccucies, which arc the most offensive, because 
the. most frequent, they can never he cured by the practice 
of duelling. Ihit these notions are not only useless but per- 
nicious. 15v separating the man of honour from the man of 
virtue, the greatest profligates have got something to value 
themselves upon, and have been able, to keep themselves in 
countenance, though guilty of the most shameful and most 
dangerous vices. They are debauchees, spendthrifts, and 
never pay a farthing they owe ; but they arc meu of honour, 
and therefore arc to bo received as gentlemen in all 
companies. 

There are some of the parts of modern honour which are 
the. most essential parts of morality, such as fidelity, the 
observing promises, and telling truth. These points of 
honour Mr. Addison had in his eye, when he made Juba say, 
11 Honour’s a sacred tic, the law of kings, 

The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtue, when it meets her, 
And imitates her actions w r here she is not : 

It ought not to be sported with.” 

These lines Are very beautiful ; but I am afraid that Mr. 
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llutto return from this digression, I shajl advance 
it as a fourth observation on this subject, of the rise? 
and progress of the arts and sciences. That when the 
arts and sciences come to perfection in any state , from 
that moment they naturally , or rather necessarily , de- 
cline, and seldom or never revive in that nation where 
they formerly flourished . 

it must be confessed, that this maxim, though 
conformable to experience, may at first sight be 
esteemed contrary to reason. If the natural genius 
of mankind be the same in all ages, and in almost 
all countries (as seems to be the truth), it must 
very much forward and cultivate this genius, to be 
possessed of patterns in every art, which may regu- 
late the taste, and fix the objects of imitation. The 
models left us by the ancients gave birth to all the 
arts about two hundred years ago, and have mightily 
advanced their progress in every country of Europe. 
Why had they not a like effect during the reign 
of Trajan and his successors, when they were much 
more entire, and were still admired and studied by 
the whole world ? So late as the emperor <» ustinian, 
the Poet, by way of distinction, was understood, 
among the (Jreeks, to be Horner; among the 
Romans, Virgil. Such admirations still remained 
for these divine geniuses ; though no poet had 
appeared for many centuries, who could justly pre- 
tend to have imitated them. 

A man’s genius is always, in the beginningof life, 
as much unknown to himself as to others; and it 
is only after frequent trials, attended with success, 
that he dares think himself equal to those under- 
takings, in which those who have succeeded have 
fixed the admiration of mankind. If bis own nation 
be already possessed of many models of eloquence, 

Addison has here been guilty of that impropriety of sentiment 
with which he has so justly reproved other poets. The 
ancients certainly never had any notion of honour as distinct 
from virtue* 
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he naturally compares his own juvenile exercises 
with these ; and, being sensible of the great dispro- 
portion, is discouraged from any further attempts, 
and never aims at a rivalship with those authors 
whom he so much admires. A noble emulation is 
the source of every excellence. Admiration and 
modesty naturally extinguish this emulation ; and no 
one is so liable to an excess of admiration and 
modesty as a truly great genius. 

Next to emulation, the greatest encourager of the 
noble arts is praise and glory. A writer is animated 
with new force when lie hears the applauses of the 
world for his former productions ; and, being roused 
hy such a motive, he often reaches a pitch of per- 
fection, which is equally surprising to himself and 
to his readers. Hut when the posts of honour are all 
occupied, his first attempts are but coldly received 
by the public ; being compared to productions which 
arc both in themselves more excellent, and have 
already the advantage of an established reputation. 
lYcro Moliere and Corneille to bring upon the 
stage at* present their early productions, which were 
formerly so well received, it would discourage the 
young poets to see the indifference and disdain of 
the public. The ignorance of the age alone could 
have given admission to the l Vina 1 of Tyre; but it 
is to that we owe the Moor. Had Every Man in hi.\ 
Ifnnmnr been rejected, we had never seen Vofponr. 

Perhaps it may not be for the advantage of any 
nation to have the arts imported from their neigh- 
bours in too great perfection. This extinguishes 
emulation, and sinks the ardour of the generous 
youth. So many models of Italian painting brought 
to England} instead of exciting our artists, is the 
rause of their small progress in that noble art. The 
same, perhaps, was the case of Home when it re- 
ceived the arts from Greece, lliat multitude of 
polite productions in the French language, dis- 
persed all over Germany and the North, hinder 
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these nations from cultivating their own language, 
and keep them still dependent on their neighbours 
for those elegant entertainments. 

It is true, the ancients had left us models in 
every kind of waiting, which are highly worthy of 
admiration. But besides that they were written in 
languages known only to the learned ; besides this. 
I say, the comparison is not so perfect or entire 
between modern wits, and those who lived in so 
remote an age. llad Waller been born in Rome, 
during the reign of Tiberius, his first productions 
had been despised, when compared to the finished 
odes of Horace. But in this Island, the superiority 
of the Roman poet diminished nothing from the fame 
of the English. Wo esteemed ourselves sufficiently 
happy that our climate and language could produce, 
hut a feint copy of so excellent an original. 

In short, the arts and sciences, like some plants 
require a fresh soil ; and however rich the ia;ul may 
he, and however you may recruit it by art or care, 
it will never, when once exhausted, produce* any 
thing that is perfect or fiuUhed in the kind. 



ESSAY XV 

THE KPKTRKAS 1 

It is ;i great mortification to tin 1 vanity of man, that 
his utmost art and industry ran never equal the 
meanest of Nature’s productions, either for beauty 
or value*. Art is only the under-workman, and is 
employed to give a few strokes of embellishment to 
those pieces which come from the hand of the master. 
Some of the drapery may he of his drawing-, but he 
is not allowed to touch the principal figure. Art 
may make a suit of clothes, hut Nature must produce 
a man. 

Even in* those productions commonly denominated 
works of art, we find that the noblest of the kind 
are. beholden for their chief beauty to the force and 
happy influence of nature. To the native enthusiasm 
of the poets we owe whatever is admirable in their 
productions. The greatest genius, where nature at 
any time fails him (for she is not equal), throws 
aside the lyre, and hopes not, from the rules of art, 
to reach that divine harmony which must proceed 
from her inspiration alone. How poor are those 

1 Or, The man of elry/anee ami feature. The intention of 
this* ami the tlir^j following Essays, is not so much to explain 
accurately the sentiments of the ancient sects of philosophy, 
as to deliver the sentiments of sects that naturally form 
themselves in the -world, and entertain different ideas of 
human life and happiness. 1 have given each of them the 
name of the philosophical sect to which it bears the greatest 
affinity. 
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songs where a happy flow of fancy has not furnished 
materials for art to embellish ana refine ! 

But of all the fruitless attempts of art, no one is 
so ridiculous as that which the severe philosophers 
have undertaken, the producing of ail artificial 
happiness , and making us be pleased by rules of 
reason and by reflection. Why did none of them 
claim the reward which Xerxes promised to him who 
should invent a new pleasure r Unless, perhaps, 
they invented so many pleasures for their own use 1 , 
that they despised riches, and stood in no need of 
any enjoyments which the rewards of that monarch 
could produce them. 1 am apt, indeed, to think, 
that they were not willing to furnish the Persian 
court with a new pleasure, by presenting it with 
so new and unusual an object of ridicule. Their 
speculations, when confined to theory, and gravely 
delivered in the schools of Greece, might excite 
admiration in their ignorant pupils; but the attempt- 
ing to reduce such principles to practice would soon 
have betrayed their absurdity. 

You pretend to make me happy, by reason and 
by rules of art. You must then create me. anew by 
rules of art, for on my original frame and structure 
does my happiness depend. But you want power 
to effect this, and skill too, 1 am afraid ; nor can 1 
entertain a less opinion of Nature's wisdom than 
yours ; and let her conduct the machine which she 
lias so wisely framed ; 1 find that I should only 
spoil it by tampering. 

To what purpose should T pretend to regulate, 
refine, or invigorate any of those springs or prin- 
ciples which nature has implanted in me? Is this 
the road by which 1 must reach happiness? But 
happiness implies ease, contentment, repose, and 
pleasure ; not watchfulness, care, and fatigue. The 
health of my body consists in the facility with which 
all its operations are performed. The stomach digests 
the aliments ; the heart circulates the blood ; the 
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lirain separates and refines the spirits : and all this 
without iny concerning myself in the matter. When 
hv my will alone 1 can stop the blood, as it runs 
with impetuosity along its canals, then may I hope 
to change the course of my sentiments and passions. 
In vain should I strain my faculties, and endeavour 
to receive pleasure from an object which is not litted 
by nature to affect my organs with delight. I may 
give myself pain hy my fruitless endeavours, hut 
-'hall never reaeli any pleasure. 

Away then with all those vain pretences of making 
ourselves happy within ourselves, of feasting on our 
own thoughts, of being sal istied with the conscious- 
ness of well-doing, and of despising all assistance 
and all supplies from external objects. This is the 
voice of pride, not of nature. And it were well if 
oven this pride could support itself, and communi- 
cate a real inward pleasure, however melancholy or 
severe. Hut. this impotent pride can do no more 
than regulate the oat, side, and, with infinite pains 
and attention, compose the language and counte- 
nance, to a philosophical dignity, in order to deceive 
l lie ignorant vulgar. The heart, meanwhile, is 
empty of all enjoyment, and the mind, unsupported 
hy its proper objects, sinks into the deepest sorrow 
and dejection. Miserable, hut vain mortal ! Thy 
mind he happy within itself ! With what resources 
i- il endowed to till so immense a void, and supply 
the place, of all thy bodily senses and faculties? 
( an thv head subsist without thy other members? 
In such a situation. 

What foolish figure must it make? 
nothing else but sloop ami ake. 

into such, a lethargy, or such a melancholy, must 
thy mind he plunged, when deprived of foreign 
occupations and enjoyments. 

Keep me 3 therefore, no longer in this violent 
constraint. Confine me not within myself, but 
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point out to me those objects and pleasures which 
afford the chief enjoyment. But why do I apply 
to you, proud and ignorant sages, to show me the 
road to happiness? Let me consult my own pas- 
sions and inclinations. In them must I read the 
dictates of nature, not in your frivolous discourses. 

But see, propitious to my wishes, the divine, the 
amiable Pleasur*;, the supreme love of (Ions and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach my 
heart heats with genial heat, and every sense and 
every faculty is dissolved in joy, while she pours 
around me all the embellishments of the spring, 
and all the treasures of the autumn. The melody 
of her voice charms my ears with the softest music, 
as she invites me to partake of those delicious fruits, 
which, with a smile that diffuses a glory on the 
heavens and the earth, she presents to me. 'Hie 
sportive cupids who attend her, or fan me with 
their odoriferous wings, or pour on my head the 
most fragrant oils, or offer me. their sparkling nectar 
in golden goblets; O! for ever let me spread my 
limbs on this bed of roses, and thus, thus feel the 
delicious moments, with soft and downy steps, glide 
along. But cruel chance ! Whither do you fly so 
fast? Why do my ardent wishes, and that load 
of pleasures under which you labour, rather hasten 
than retard your unrelenting pace? Suffer me to 
enjoy this soft repose, after all my fatigues in search 
of happiness. Suffer me to satiate myself with 
these delicacies, after the pains of so long and so 
foolish an abstinence. 

But it will not do. 'Hie roses have lost their 
hue, the fruit its flavour, and that delicious wine, 
whose fumes so late intoxicated all m jp senses with 
such delight, now solicits in vain the sated palate. 
Pleasure smiles at my languor, She beckons her 
! sister, Virtue , to come to her assistance. The gay, 

\ the frolic Virtue , observes the call, and brings along 
the whole troop of my jovial friends. Welcome, 
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thrice welcome, my ever dear companions, to these 
shady bowers, and to this luxurious repast. Your 
presence has restored to the rose its hue, and to 
the fruit its flavour. The vapours of this sprightly 
nectar now again ply round my heart ; while yon 
partake of my delights, and discover, in your cheer- 
ful looks, the pleasure which you receive from my 
happiness and satisfaction. The like do 1 receive 
from yours; and, encouraged by your joyous pre- 
sence, shall again renew the feast, with which, 
from too much enjoyment, my senses are well- 
nigh sated, while, the mind kept not pace with 
the body, nor afforded relief to her overburdened 
partner. 

In our cheerful discourses, hotter than in the 
formal masoning of the schools, is true wisdom to 
he found. In our friendly endearments, better 
than in the hollow debates of statesmen and pre- 
tended patriots, does true virtue display itself- 
Forgetful of the past, secure of the future, let us 
here enjoy the present ; and while we yet possess 
a being, let us ii* some good, beyond the power of 
fate or fortune. To-morrow will bring its own 
pleasures along with it : or, should it disappoint 
our fond wishes, we shall at least enjoy the pleasure 
of reflecting oil the pleasures of to-day. 

Fear not. my friends, that the barbarous dis- 
sonance of Ikuvhus and of his revellers should 
break in upon this entertainment, and confound us 
with their turbulent and clamorous pleasures. The 
uprightly Muses wait around, and, with their charm- 
ing symphony, sufficient to soften the wolves and 
tigers of the savage desert, inspire a soft joy into 
every bosom* Peace, harmony, and concord, reign 
in this retreat ; nor is the silence? ever broken but 
by the music of nir songs, or the cheerful accents- 
of our friendly voices. 

Jiut hark ! the favourite of the Muses, the gentle 
Damon strikes the lyre ; and, while lie accompanies 
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its harmonious notes with liis more harmonious 
song, he inspires us with the same happy debauch 
of fancy by which he is himself transported. “Ye 
happy youth ! ” he sings, “ Ye favoured of Heaven ! 
while the wanton spring pours upon you all her 
blooming honours, let not glory seduce you with 
her delusive blaze, to pass in perils and dangers 
this delicious season, this prime of life. Wisdom 
points out to you the road to pleasure : Nature, 
too, beckons you to follow her in that smooth and 
flowery path. Will you shut your ears to their 
commanding voice? Will you harden your heart, 
to their soft allurements? Oh, deluded mortals ! 
thus to lose your youth, thus to throw away so 
invaluable a present, to trifle with so perishing 
a blessing. Contemplate well your recompense. 
Consider that glory, which so allures your proud 
hearts, and seduces you with your own praises. It. 
is an echo, a dream, nay the shadow of a dream, 
dissipated by every wind, and Wt by every contrary 
breath of the ignorant and ill-judging multitude. 
You fear not that even death itself shall' ravish ii 
from you. But behold ! while you are yet alive, 
calumny bereaves you of it ; ignorance neglects il ; 
nature enjoys it not ; fancy alone, renouncing every 
pleasure, receives this airy recompense, empty and 
unstable as herself.” 

Thus the hours pass unperceived along, and lead 
in their wanton train all the pleasures of sense, 
and all the joys of harmony and friendship. Smiling 
Innocence closes the procession ; and, while she pre- 
sents herself to our ravished eyes, she embellishes 
the whole scene, and renders the view of these 
pleasures as transporting after they ha\© passed us, 
as when, with laughing countenances, they were 
yet advancing towards us. 

But the sun has sunk below the horizon ; and 
darkness, stealing silently upon us, has now buried 
all nature in an universal shade. “Rejoice, tny 
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fr'ends, continue your repast, or change it for soft 
repose. Though absent, your joy or your tran- 
quillity shall still be mine.” But whither do you go ? 
Or what new pleasures mil you from our society ? Is 
there aught agreeable without your friends? And ran 
aught please in which we partake not? “Yes* my 
friends, the joy which I now seek admits not of 
your participation. Here alone I wish your absence : 
and here alone can 1 find a sufficient compensation 
for the loss of your society.” 

But T have not advanced far through the shades 
of the thick wood, which spreads a double night 
around me, ere, methinks, 1 perceive through the 
gloom the charming Uadia, the mistress of my 
wishes, who wanders impatient through the grove, 
and, preventing the appointed hour, silently chides 
my tardy steps. But the joy which she receives 
from my presence best pleads my excuse, and, dis- 
sipating every anxious and every angry thought, 
leaves room for nought but mutual joy and rapture. 
With what words, my fair one, shall I express my 
lendernisK' or describe the emotions which now 
warm my transported bosom ! Words are too faint 
to describe my love ; and if, alas ! you feel not the 
same flame within you, in vain shall 1 endeavour 
to convey to you a just conception of it. But your 
every word and every motion suffice to remove this 
doubt ; and while they express your passion, serve 
also to inflame mine. How amiable this solitude, this 
silence, this darkness ! No objects now importune 
the ravished soul. The thought, the sense, all full of 
nothing but our mutual happiness, wholly possess the 
mind, and convey a pleasure which deluded mortals 

vainly seek fotf in every other enjoyment. 

But why does your bosom heave with these sighs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why dis- 
tract your heart with such vain anxieties? "Why 
so often ask me. How long my love shall yet endure 7 
Alas ! my Caelia, can I resolve this question ? Do 

L 
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I know how long my life, shall yet endure ? But 
does this also disturb your tender breast ? And is 
the image of our frail mortality for ever present 
with you, to throw a damp on your gayest hours, 
and poison even those joys which love inspires? 
Consider rather, that if life be frail, if youth he 
transitory, we should well employ the present 
moment, and lose no part of so perishable an 
existence. Yet a little moment, and these shall he 
no more. We shall be as if we had never been. 
Not a memory of us be left upon earth ; and even 
the fabulous shades below will not afford us a 
habitation. Our fruitless anxieties, our vain pro- 
jects, our uncertain speculations, shall all be swal- 
lowed up and lost. Our present doubts concerning 
the original cause of all things, must never, alas ! 
be resolved. This alone we may he certain of, that 
if any governing mind preside, he must be pleased 
to see us fulfil the ends of our being, and enjoy 
that pleasure for which alone we were created. Let 
this reflection give ease to your anxious thoughts ; 
but render not your joys Loo serious, !>/ dwelling 
for ever upon it. It is sufficient once to be ac- 
quainted with this philosophy, in order to give an 
unbounded loose to love and jollity, and remove all 
the scruples of a vain superstition : but while youth 
and passion, my lair one, prompt our eager desires, 
we must find gayer subjects of diseour.-e to intermix, 
with these amorous carcase-*. 
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TUB STOIC ’ 1 

Tiierk is this obvious and material difference in the 
conduct of nature, with regard to man and other 
animals, that, having endowed the former with a 
sublime celestial spirit, and having given him an 
affinity with superior beings, she allows not such 
noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle, but urges 
him hy necessity to employ, on every emergence. 
Ins utmost art and industry. Brute creatures have 
many of their necessities supplied by nature, being 
clothed anti armed hy this beneficent parent of all 
things : rnd where, their own industry is requisite 
on any occasion, nature, by implanting instincts, 
'■till supplies them with the art, and guides them 
to their good by her unerring precepts. But mail, 
exposed naked and indigent to the rude elements, 
ri«es slowly from that helpless state by the care 
and vigilance of his parents ; and, having attained 
his utmost growth and perfection, reaches only a 
capacity of subsisting by his own care and vigilance. 
lOvery tiling is sold to skill and labour ; and where 
nature furnishes the materials, they are still rude 
and unfinished, till industry, ever active and intel- 
ligent, refines^tlicm from their brute state, and fits 
tliem for human use and convenience. 

Acknowledge, therefore, O man ! the beneficence 
of nature ; for she has given thee that intelligence 
which supplies all thy necessities. But let not 

1 Or the man of aetiou and virtue. 
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indolence, under the false appearance of gratitude, 
persuade thee to rest contented with her presents. 
Wouldst thou return to the raw herbage for thy 
food, to the open sky for thy covering, and to 
stones and clubs for thy defence against the ravenous 
animals of the desert? Then return also to thy 
savage manners, to thy timorous superstition, to 
thy brutal ignorance, and sink thyself below those 
animals whose condition thou admirest and wouldst 
so fondly imitate. 

Thy kind parent, Nature, having given thee art 
and intelligence, lias filled the whole globe with 
materials to employ these talents. Hearken to her 
voice, which so plainly tells thee, that thou, thy- 
self, shouldst also be the object of thy industry, 
and that by art and attention alone thou caust 
acquire that ability which will raise thee to thy 
proper station in the universe. Behold this artisan 
who converts a rude and shapeless stone into a 
noble metal ; and, moulding that metal by Ins 
cunning hands, creates, as it were, by magic, every 
weapon for his defence, and every uteusil for his 
convenience. lie has not this skill from nature: 
use and practice have taught it him ; and if thou 
wouldst emulate his success, thou must follow his 
laborious footsteps. 

But while thou ambition -v/y aspirest to perfecting 
thy bodily powers and faculties, wouldst thou Jiwnn/t/ 
neglect thy mind, and, from a preposterous sloth, 
leave it still rude and uncultivated, as it came from 
the hands of nature ? Ear be such folly and negli- 
gence from every rational being. If nature has 
been frugal in her gifts and endowments, there is 
the more need of art to supply her defects, if she 
has been generous and liberal, know that she still 
expects industry and application on our part, and 
revenges herself in proportion to our negligent 
ingratitude. The richest genius, like the most 
fertile soil, when uncultivated, shoots up into the 
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rankest weeds ; and instead of vines and olives for 
the pleasure and use of mail, produces, to its slothful 
owner, the most abundant crop of poisons. 

The great end of all human industry, is the 
attainment of happiness. For this were arts in- 
vented, sciences cultivated, laws ordained, and 
societies modelled, by the most profound wisdom 
of patriots and legislators. Even the lonely savage, 
who lies exposed to the inclemency of the elements 
and the fury of wild beasts, forgets not, for a 
moment, this grand object of his being. Ignorant 
as he is of every art of life, he still keeps in view 
the end of all those arts, and eagerly seeks for 
felicity amidst that darkness with which lie is en- 
vironed. But as much as the wildest savage is 
inferior to the polished citizen, who, under the 
protection of laws, enjoys every convenience which 
industry has invented, so much is this citizen him- 
self inferior lo the man of virtue, and the true 
philosopher, who governs his appetites, subdues his 
passions, and lias learned, from reason, to set a just 
value on every pursuit and enjoyment. For is 
there an art and apprenticeship necessary for every 
other attainment? And is there no art of life, no 
rule, no precepts, to direct us in this principal 
concern? (’an no particular pleasure be attained 
without skill ; and can the whole be regulated, 
without reflection or intelligence, by the blind 
guidance of appetite and instinct? Sure then no 
mistakes are ever committed in this affair ; but every 
man, liowever dissolute and negligent, proceeds in 
the pursuit of happiness with as unerring a motion 
as that which the celestial bodies observe, when, 
conducted by *the band of the Almighty, they roll 
along the ethereal plains. But if mistakes be often, 
be inevitably committed, let us register these mis- 
takes ; let us consider their causes ; let us weigh 
their importance ; let us inquire for their remedies. 
When from this we have fixed all the rules of 
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conduct, we are philosophers. When we have re- 
duced these rules to practice, we are stage*. 

Like many subordinate artists, employed to form 
the several wheels and springs of a machine, such 
are those who excel in all the particular arts of life. 
He is the master workman who puts those several 
parts together, moves them according to just har- 
mony and proportion, and produces true felicity as 
the result of their conspiring order. 

While thou hast such an alluring object in view, 
shall that labour and attention, requisite to the 
attainment of thy end, ever seem burdensome and 
intolerable? Know, that this labour itself is the 
chief ingredient of the felicity to which thou as pi rest, 
and that every enjoyment soon becomes insipid 
and distasteful, when not acquired hy fatigue and 
industry. See the hardy hunters rise front their 
downy couches, shake off the. slumbers which still 
weigh down their heavy eyelids, and, ere Aurora 
has yet covered the heavens with her flaming 
mantle, hasten to the forest. They lei^vc behind, 
in their own houses, and in the neighbouring plains, 
animals of every kind, whose, flesh furnishes the 
most delicious fare, and which oiler themselves to 
the fatal stroke. Laborious man disdains so easy 
a purchase. He seeks for a prey, which hides itself 
from his search, or flies from his pursuit, or defends 
itself from his violence. Having exerted in the 
chase every passion of the mind, and every member 
of the body, he then finds the charms of repose, 
and with joy compares his pleasures to those of his 
engaging labours. 

And can vigorous industry give pleasure to the 
pursuit even of the most worthiest prey, which 
frequently escapes our toils ? And cannot the same 
industry render the cultivating of our mind, the 
moderating of our passions, the enlightening of our 
reason, an agreeable occupation ; while we are 
every day sensible of our progress, and behold our 
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inward features and countenance brightening* in- 
cessantly with new charms? Begin by curing 
yourself of this lethargic indolence; the task is 
not difficult : you need but taste the sweets of 
honest labour. Proceed to learn the just value of 
every pursuit ; long study is not requisite. Com- 
pare, though but for once, the mind to the body, 
virtue to fortune, and glory to pleasure. You will 
then perceive the advantages of industry ; you will 
then be sensible what arc the proper objects of your 
industry. 

In vain do you seek repose from beds of roses: 
in vain do you hope for enjoyment from the most 
delicious wines and fruits. Your indolence itself 
becomes a fatigue ; jour pleasure itself creates 
disgust. The mind, uiiexercised, finds every delight 
insipid and loathsome; and ere yet the body, full 
of noxious humours, feels the torment of its multi- 
plied diseases, your nobler part is sensible of the 
invading poison, and seeks in vain to relieve its 
anxiety by new pleasures, which still augment the 
fatal malady. 

I need not tell you. that, by this eager pursuit 
of pleasure, you more and more expose yourself to 
fortune and accidents, and rivet your affections oil 
external objects, which chance may, in a moment, 
ravish from you. I shall suppose that your indul- 
gent stars favour you still with the enjoyment of 
your riches and possessions. 1 prove to you, that, 
even in the midst of your luxurious pleasures, you 
are unhappy ; and that, by too much indulgence, 
you are incapable of enjoying wliat prosperous 
fortune still allows you to possess. 

But surcly*the instability of fortune is a considera- 
tion not to be overlooked or neglected. Happiness 
cannot possibly exist where there is no security ; 
and security can have no place where fortune has 
any dominion. Though that unstable deity should 
not exert her rage against you, the dread of it 
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would still torment you ; would disturb your slum- 
bers, haunt your dreams, and throw a damp oil the 
jollity of your most delicious banquets. 

The temple of wisdom is seated on a rock, above 
the rage of the fighting elements, ami inaccessible 
to all the malice of man. The rolling tli under 
breaks below ; and those more terrible instruments 
of human fury reach not to so sublime a height. 
The sage, while he breathes that serene air, looks 
down with pleasure, mixed with coni] mss ion, on the 
errors of mistaken mortals, who blindly seek for 
the true path of life, and pursue riches, nobility, 
honour, or power, for genuine felicity. The greater 
part he beholds disappointed of their fond wishes : 
some lament, that having once possessed the object 
of their desires, it is ravished from them by envious 
fortune; and all complain, that even their own 
vows, though granted, cannot give them happiness, 
or relieve the anxiety of their distracted minus. 

But does the sage always preserve himself in this 
philosophical indifference, and rest contented with 
lamenting the miseries of mankind, without ever 
employing himself for their relief? Does lie con- 
stantly indulge this severe wisdom, which, by 
pretending to elevate him above human accidents, 
does in reality harden his heart, ami render him 
careless of the interests of mankind, and of society? 
No ; he knows that in this sullen Apathy neither 
true wisdom nor true happiness can he found. He 
feels too strongly the charm of the social affections, 
ever to counteract so sweet, so natural, so virtuous 
a propensity. Even when, bathed in tears, he 
laments the miseries of the human race, of his 
country, of his friends, and, unable to give succour, 
can only relieve them by compassion ; he yet re- 
joices in the generous disposition, and feels a satis- 
faction superior to that of the most indulged sense. 
So engaging are the sentiments of humanity, that 
they brighten up the very face of sorrow, and 
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operate like the sun, which, shining on a dusky 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the most 
glorious colours which are to be found in the whole 
circle of nature. 

But it is not here alone that the social virtues 
display their energy. With whatever ingredients 
you mix them, they are still predominant. As 
sorrow cannot overcome them, so neither can sensual 
pleasure obscure them. The joys of love, however 
tumultuous, banish not the tender sentiments of 
sympathy and affection. They even derive their 
chief influence from that generous passion : and 
when presented alone, afford nothing to the un- 
lmppy mind but lassitude and disgust. Bell old this 
sprightly debauchee, who professes a contempt of 
all other pleasures hut those of wine and jollity : 
separate him from his companions, like a spark from 
a lire, where before it contributed to the general 
blaze: his alacrity suddenly extinguishes; and, 
though surrounded with every other means of de- 
light, lie loathes the sumptuous banquet, and prefers 
even the most abstracted study and speculation, as 
more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the social passions never afford such trans- 
porting pleasures, or make so glorious an appear- 
ance in the eyes both of (Ion and man, as when, 
shaking off every earthly mixture, they associate 
themselves with the sentiments of virtue, and prompt 
us to laudable and worthy actions. As harmonious 
colours mutually gi\c and receive a lustre by their 
friendly union, so do these ennobling sentiments of 
the human mind. See the triumph of nature in 
fiarental affection ! What selfish passion, what 
sensual delight is a match for it, whether a man 
exults in the prosperity and virtue, of his offspring, 
or flies to their succour through the most threaten- 
ing and tremendous dangers ? 

Proceed still in purifying the generous passions, 
you will still the more admire it’s shining glories. 
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Wliat charms are there in the harmony of minds, 
and in a friendship founded on mutual esteem aud 
gratitude ! What satisfaction in relieving the dis- 
tressed, in comforting the afflicted, in raising the 
fallen, and in slopping the career of cruel fortune, 
or of more cruel man, in their insults over the good 
and virtuous ! But what supreme joy in the victories 
over vice as well as misery, when, by virtuous 
example or wise exhortation, our fellow-creatures 
are taught to govern their passions, reform their 
vices, and subdue their worst enemies, which inhabit 
within their own bosoms ! 

But these objects are still too limited for the 
human mind, which, being of celestial origin, swells 
with the divinest and most enlarged affections, and, 
carrying its attention beyond kindred and acquaint- 
ance, extends its benevolent wishes to the most 
distant posterity. It views liberty and laws as the 
^source of human happiness, and devotes itself, with 
the utmost alacrity, to their guardianship and pro- 
tection. Toils, dangers, death itself, carry their 
charms, when we brave them for the puolic good, 
and ennoble that being which we generously sacrifice 
for the interests of our country. Happy the man 
whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to virtue, whaf 
he owes to nature, and to make a generous gift, of 
what must otherwise be ravished from him by cruel 
necessity. 

In the true sago and patriot are united whatever 
can distinguish human nature, or elevate mortal man 
to a resemblance with the Divinity. The softest 
benevolence, the most undaunted resolution, the 
tenderest sentiments, the most sublime love of vir- 
tue, all these animate successively his transported 
bosom. What satisfaction, when he looks within, 
to find the most turbulent passions tuned to just 
harmony and concord, and every jarring sound 
banished from this enchanting music ! If the 
contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, is so 
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delightful ; if it ravishes the senses* even when the 
fair form is foreign to us ; what must be the effects 
of moral beauty ? and what influence must it have, 
when it embellishes our own mind, and is the result 
of our own reflection and industry? 

Hut where is the reward of virtue? And what 
recompense has Nature provided for such important 
sacrifices as those of life and fortune, which we must 
often, make to it? Oh, sons of earth! Are ye 
ignorant of the value of this celestial mistress? And 
do ye meanly inquire for her portion, when ye 
observe her genuine charms? But know, that 
Xatip*e has been indulgent to human weakness, 
and has not left this favourite child naked and un- 
endowed. She has provided virtue with the richest 
dowry ; but being careful lest the allurements of in- 
terest should engage such suitors as were insensible 
of the native worth of s:o divine a beauty, she has 
wisely provided, that this dowry can have no charms 
but in the eyes of those who are already transported 
with the love of virtue. (Jlory is the portion of 
virtue, the sweet reward of honourable toils, the 
triumphant crown which covers the thoughtful head 
of the disinterested patriot, or the dusty brow of 
the victorious warrior. Elevated by so sublime a 
prize, the man of virtue looks down with contempt 
on all the allurements of pleasure, and all the 
menaces of danger. Death itself loses its terrors, 
when he considers, that its dominion extends only 
over a part of him, and that, in spite of death and 
time, the rage of the elements, and the endless 
vicissitude of human affairs, he is assured of an 
immortal fame among all the sons of men. 

There sorely is a Being who presides over the 
universe, and who, with infinite wisdom and power, 
has reduced the jarring elements into just order and 
proportion. Let the speculative reasoners dispute, 
iiow far this beneficent Being extends his care, and 
whether he prolongs our existence beyond the grave. 
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in order to bestow on virtue its just reward, and 
render it fully triura pliant. The man of morals, 
without deciding any thing on so dubious a subject, 
is satisfied with the portion marked out to him by 
the Supreme Disposer of all things. Gratefully he 
accepts of that further reward prepared for him : 
but if disappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty 
name ; hut, justly esteeming it his own reward, lu* 
gratefully acknowledges the bounty of his Urea-tor, 
who, by calling him into existence, has thereby 
afforded him an opportunity of once acquiring so 
invaluable a possession. 



ESSAY XVII 

THE PLATON LST 1 

To Mime philosophers it appears matter of surprise, 
that all mankind; possessing the same nature, ami 
being endowed with the same faculties, should yet 
differ so widely in their pursuits and inclinations, 
and that one should utterly condemn what is fondly 
sought after hy another. To some it appears matter 
of still more surprise, that a man should differ so 
widely from himself at different times; and, after 
possession, reject, with disdain what before was the- 
object, of all his vows and wishes. To me this 
feveri.di* uncertainty and irresolution, in human 
conduct, seems altogether unavoidable; nor can a 
rational soul, made for the contemplation of the 
Supreme Being, and of his works, ever enjoy tran- 
quillity or satisfaction, while detained in the ignoble 
pursuits of sensual, pleasure or popular applause. 
'Hie Divinity is a boundless ocean of bliss and glory: 
human minds are smaller streams, which, arising 
at first from this ocean, seek still, amid all their 
wanderings, to return to it, and to lose themselves 
in that immensity of perfection. When checked 
in this natural course by vice or folly, they become 
furious and enraged ; and, swelling to a torrent, 
do then spread horror and devastation on the neigh- 
bouring plains. 

In vain, by pompous phrase and passionate ex- 
pression, each recommends his own pursuit, and 
1 Or the mau of contemplation and philosophical devotion* 
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invites the credulous hearers to an imitation of his 
life and manners. The heart belies the counte- 
nance, and sensibly feels, even amid the highest suc- 
cess, the unsatisfactory nature of all those pleasures 
which detain it from its true object. I examine the 
voluptuous man before enjoyment ; I measure the 
vehemence of his desire, and the importance of his 
object ; I find that all his happiness proceeds only 
from that hurry of thought, which takes him from 
himself, and turns his view from his guilt and 
misery. I consider him a moment after ; he has 
now enjoyed the pleasure which he fondly sought 
after. The sense of his guilt and misery returns 
upon him with double anguish : his mind tormented 
with fear and remorse ; his body depressed with 
disgust and satiety. 

But a more august, at least a more haughty per- 
sonage, presents himself boldly to our censure : 
and, assuming the title of a philosopher and man 
of morals, offers to submit to the most rigid exami- 
nation. lie challenges with a visible, though con- 
cealed impatience, our approbation and applause: 
and seems offended, that we should hesitate a 
moment before we break out into admiration of his 
virtue. Seeing this impatience, 1 hesitate still more: 

I begin to examine the motives of his seeming virtue; 
but, behold ! ere 1 can enter upon this inquiry, he 
flings himself from me ; and, addressing Ins dis- 
course to that crowd of heedless auditors, fondly 
amuses them by his magnificent pretensions. 

(> philosopher ! thy wisdom is vain, and thy 
virtue unprofitable. Thou seekest the ignorant 
applauses of men, not the solid reflections of thy 
own conscience, or the more solid approbation of 
that Being, who, with one regard of his all-seeing 
eye, penetrates the universe. Thou surely art 
conscious of the hollowness of thy pretended probity ; 
whilst calling thyself a citizen, a son, a friend, thou 
forgettest thy higher sovereign, thy true father. 
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thy greatest benefactor. Where is the adoration 
due to infinite perfection, whence every thing good 
and valuable is derived ! Where is the gratitude 
owing to thy Creator, who called thee forth from 
nothing, who placed thee in all these relations to 
thy fellow-creatures, and, requiring thee to fulfil 
the duty of each relation, forbids thee to neglect 
what thou owest to himself, the most perfect being, 
to whom thou art connected by the closest tie? 

13 ut thou art thyself thy own idol. Thou wor- 
shippest thy imaginary perfections ; or rather, sen- 
sible of thy real imperfections, thou seekest only to 
deceive the world, and to please thy fancy, by mul- 
tiplying thy ignorant admirers. Thus, not content 
with neglecting what is most excellent in the 
universe, thou desimst to substitute in his place 
what is most vile and contemptible. 

Consider all the works of men’s hands, all the 
inventions of human wit, in which thou affectest so 
nice a discernment. Thou wilt find, that the most 
perfect production still proceeds from the most 
perfect thought, and that it is mind alone which we 
admire, while w e bestow 7 our applause on the graces 
of a w ell-proportioned statue, or the symmetry of a 
noble pile. The statuary, the architect, come still 
in view, and makes us reflect on the beauty of his 
art and contrivance, which, from a heap of unformed 
matter, could extract such expressions and propor- 
tions. This superior beauty of thought and intel- 
ligence thou thyself acknowledgest, while thou 
iuvitest us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the 
harmony of affections, the dignity of sentiments, 
and all those graces of a mind which chiefly merit 
our attention. But why stoppest thou short ? Seest 
thou nothing further that is valuable? Amid thy 
rapturous applauses of beauty and order, art thou 
still ignorant where is to be found the most con- 
summate beauty, the most perfect order ? Compare 
the works of art with those of nature. The one are 
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but imitations of the other ! The nearer art ap- 
proaches to nature, the more perfect is it esteemed. 
But still how wide are its nearest approaches, and 
what an immense interval may he observed between 
them ! Art copies only the outside of nature, leaving’ 
the inward and more admirable springs and prin- 
ciples as exceeding her imitation, as beyond her 
comprehension. Art copies only the minute pro- 
ductions of nature, despairing to reach that grandeur 
and magnificence which are so astonishing in the 
masterly works of her original. Can we then be sty 
blind as not to discover an intelligence anti a design 
in the exquisite and most stupendous contrivance 
of the universe? Can we he so stupid as not tit- 
feel the warmest raptures of worship and adoration 
upon the contemplation of that intelligent Being, 
so infinitely good and wise ? 

The most perfect happiness surely must arise from 
the contemplation of the most perfect object. But: 
what more perfect than beauty and virtue ? And 
where is beauty to be found equal to that of the 
universe, or virtue which can he compared to the 
benevolence and justice of the Deity ? If aught can 
diminish the pleasure of this contemplation, it must, 
he either the narrowness of our families, which 
conceals from us the greatest part of these beauties 
and perfections, or the shortness of our lives, which 
allows not time sufficient to instruct us in them. 
But it is our comfort, that if we employ worthily 
the faculties hero assigned us, they will ho enlarged 
in another state of existence, so as to render us 
more suitable worshippers of our Maker ; and that 
the task, which can never he finished in time, will 
be the business of an eternity. 
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T1IE SCEPTIC 

I have long entertained a suspicion witli regard to 
the decisions of philosophers upon all subjects, and 
found in myself a greater inclination to dispute than 
assent to their conclusions. There is one mistake 
to which they seem liable, almost without excep- 
tion ; they confine too much their principles, and 
make no account of that vast variety which nature 
lias so much affected in all her operations. When 
a philosopher has once laid hold of a favourite prin- 
ciple, which perhaps accounts for many natural 
effects, hc # extend# the. same principle over the whole 
creation, and reduces to it every phenomenon, 
though by the most, violent and absurd reasoning. 
Our own mind being narrow and contracted, wo 
cannot extend our conception to the variety and 
extent of nature, but imagine that she is as much 
hounded in her operations as we are in our specu- 
lation. 

J3ut if ever this infirmity of philosophers is to be 
suspected on any occasion, it is in their reasonings 
concerning human life, and the methods of attaining 
happiness. In that case they arc led astray, not 
only by the narrowness of their understandings, but 
by that also of their passions. Almost every one 
has a predominant inclination, to which his other 
desires and affections submit, and which governs 
him, though perhaps with some intervals, through 
the whole course of his life. It is difficult for him 
Id M 
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to apprehend, that any thing which appears totally 
indifferent to him can ever give enjoyment to any 
person^ or can possess charms which altogether 
escape his observation. His own pursuits are always, 
in his account, the most engaging, the objects of 
his passion the most valuable, and tbe road which 
he pursues the only one that leads to happiness. 

But would these prejudiced reasoners reflect a 
moment, there are many obvious instances and 
arguments sufficient to undeceive them, and make 
them enlarge their maxims and principles. Do they 
not see the vast variety of inclinations and pursuits 
among our species, where each man seems fully 
satisfied with his own course of life, ami would 
esteem it the greatest unhappiness to be confined to 
that of his neighbour? Do they not feel in them- 
selves, that what pleases at one time, displeases at 
another, by the change of inclination, and that it is 
not in their power, by their utmost efforts, to recall 
that taste or appetite which formerly bestowed 
charms on what now appears indifferent or dis- 
agreeable? What is the meaning, therefore, of 
those general preferences of the town or country 
life, of a life of action or one of pleasure, of retire- 
ment or society ; when. Insides the different inclina- 
tions of different men, every one's experience may 
convince him that each of these kinds of life is 
agreeable in its turn, and that their variety or their 
judicious mixture chiefly contributes to the rendering 
all of them agreeable ? 

But shall this business he allowed to go altogether 
at adventures? and must a man only consult his 
humour and inclination, in order to determine his 
course of life, without employing \his reason to 
inform him what road is preferable, arid leads most 
surely to happiness ? Is there no difference, then, 
between one man’s conduct and another? 

I answer, there is a great difference. One man, 
following his inclination, in choosing his course of 
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life, may employ much surer means for succeeding 
than another, who is led by his inclination into the 
same course of life, and pursues the same object. 
Arc riches the chief object of your desires ? Acquire 
skill in your profession ; be diligent in the exercise 
of it ; enlarge the circle of your friends and ac- 
quaintance ; avoid pleasure and expense ; and never 
be generous, but with a view of gaining more than 
you could save by frugality. Would you acquire the 
public esteem ? Guard equally against the extremes 
of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear that you 
set a value upon yourself, but without despising 
others. If you fall into either of the extremes, you 
either provoke men’s pride by your insolence, or 
teach them to despise you by your timorous sub- 
mission, and by the mean opinion which you seem 
to entertain of yourself. 

These, you say, are the maxims of common 
prudence and discretion ; what every parent incul- 
cates on his child, and what every man of sense 
pursues in the course of life which he has chosen. 
What is it then vpu desire more ? Do you come to 
a philosopher as to a ctnniiny man, to learn some- 
thing by magic or witchcraft, beyond what can lie 
known by common prudence and discretion ? — 
Yes ; we come to a philosopher to he instructed, 
how we shall choose our ends, more than the means 
for attaining these ends : we want to know what 
desire we shall gratify, what passion wc shall com- 
ply with, what appetite we shall indulge. As to 
the rest, we trust to common sense, and the general 
maxims of the world, for our instruction. 

1 am sorry, then, 1 have protended to be a philo- 
sopher; for | find your questions very perplexing, 
and am in danger, if my answer be too rigid and 
severe, of passing for a pedant and scholastic ; if it 
be too easy and free, of being taken for a preacher 
of vice and immorality. However, to satisfy you, 
i shall deliver my opinion upon the matter, and 
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shall ouly desire you to esteem it of as little con- 
sequence as I do myself. By that means you will 
neither think it worthy of your ridicule nor your 
anger. 

If we can depend upon any principle which 
we learn from philosophy, this, I think, may he 
considered as certain and undoubted, that then* is 
nothing, in itself, valuable or despicable, desirable 
or hateful, beautiful or deformed ; but that these 
attributes arise from the particular constitution and 
fabric of human sentiment and affection. What 
seems the most delicious food to one animal, appears 
loathsome to another ; what affects the feeling of 
one with delight, produces uneasiness in another. 
This is confessedly the case with regard to all tin* 
bodily senses. But, if we evamine the matter more 
accurately, we shall find that the same observation 
holds even where the mind concurs with the body, 
and mingles its sentiment with the exterior appetite. 

Desire this passionate lover to give you a character 
of his mistress : ho. will tell you, that he is at a los< 
for words to describe her charms* and will ask you 
very seriously, if ever you were acquainted with a 
goddess or an angel ? If you answer that you never 
were, he will then say that it is impossible for you 
to form a conception of such divine beauties as those 
which his charmer possesses ; so complete a shape ; 
such well-proportioned features ; so engaging an 
air ; such sweetness of disposition ; such gaiety of 
humour. You can infer nothing, however, from all 
this discourse, but that the poor man is in love ; and 
that the general appetite between the sexes, which 
nature has infused into all animals, is in him deter- 
mined to a particular object by some dualities which 
give him pleasure. 'Hie same divine'ereature, not 
only to a different animal, but also to a different 
mail, appears a mere mortal being, and is beheld 
with the utmost indifference. 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in 
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favour of their offspring. As soon as the helpless 
infant sees the light, though in every other eye it 
appears a despicable and a miserable creature, it is 
regarded by its fond parent with the utmost affection, 
and is preferred to every other object, however per- 
fect and accomplished. The passion alone, arising 
from the original structure and formation of human 
nature, bestows a value on the most insignificant 
object. 

\Ve may push the same observation further, and 
may conclude that, even when the mind operates 
alone, and feeling the sentiment of blame or appro- 
bation, pronounces one object deformed and odious, 
another beautiful and amiable ; I say that, even in 
this case, those qualities are not really in the objects, 
but belong entirely to the sentiment of that mind 
which blames or praises. 1 grant, that it will he 
more difficult to make this proposition evident, and, 
as it were, palpable, to negligent thinkers ; because 
nature is more uniform in the sentiments of the 
mind than in most, feelings of the body, and pro- 
duces a nearer resemblance in the inward than in 
the outward part of human kind. There is some- 
thing approaching to principles in mental taste ; and 
critics can reason and dispute more plausibly than 
cooks or perfumers. We may observe, however, 
that this uniformity among human kind hinders not, 
but that there is a considerable diversity in the 
sentiments of beauty and worth, and that education, 
custom, prejudice, caprice, and humour, frequently 
vary our taste of this kind. You will never con- 
vince a man, who is not accustomed to Italian music, 
:uul has not an ear to follow its intricacies, that a 
I'kiots tune is mot preferable. You have not even 
any single argument beyond your own taste, which 
you can employ in your behalf: and to your an- 
tagonist bis particular taste will always appear a 
more convincing argument to the contrary. If you 
lie wise, each of you will allow that the other may 
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be iu the right ; and having many other instances of 
this diversity of taste, you will both confess, that 
beauty and worth are merely of a relative nature, 
and consist in an agreeable sentiment, produced by 
an object in a particular mind, according to the 
jjeculiar structure and constitution of that mind. 

By this diversity of sentiment, observable in 
human kind, nature lias, perhaps, intended to make 
us sensible of her authority, and let us see what 
surprising changes she could produce on the passions 
and desires of mankind, merely by the change of 
their inward fabric, without any alteration on the 
objects. The vulgar may even be convinced by this 
argument. But men, accustomed to thinking, may 
draw a more convincing, at least a more general 
argument, from the very nature of the subject. 

In the operation of reasoning, the mind does 
nothing but run over its objects, as they are sup- 
posed to stand in reality, without adding any thing 
to them, or diminishing any tiling from them. If 1 
examine the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, J 
endeavour only, by my inquiries, to know the real 
situation of the planets ; that is, in other words, I 
endeavour to give them, in my conception, the same 
relations that they hear towards each other in the 
heavens. To this operation of the mind, therefore, 
there seems to be always a real, though often an 
unknown standard, in the nature of things ; nor is 
truth or falsehood variable by the various appre- 
hensions of mankind. Though all the human race 
should for ever conclude that the sun moves, and 
the earth remains at rest, the sun stirs not an inch 
from his place for all these reasonings ; and such 
conclusions are eternally false and err^ieous. 

But the case is not the same with til* qualities of 
beautiful and deformed , desirable and odious , as with 
truth and falsehood. In the former case, the mind 
is not content with merely surveying its objects, as 
they stand in themselves : it also feels a sentiment 
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of delight or uneasiness, approbation or blame, 
consequent to that survey ; and this sentiment 
determines it to affix the epithet beautiful or de- 
formed , desirable or odious . Now, it is evident, that 
this sentiment must depend upon the particular 
fabric or structure of the mind, which enables such 
particular forms to operate in such a particular 
manner, and produces a sympathy or conformity 
between the mind and its objects. Y T ary the 
structure of the mind or inward organs, the senti- 
ment no longer follows, though the form remains 
the same. 'Flic sentiment being different from the 
object, and arising from its operation upon the 
organs of the mind, an alteration upon the latter 
must vary the elfeet; nor can the same object, 
presented to a mind Intally different, produce the 
same sentiment. 

This conclusion every one is apt to draw of him- 
self, without much philosophy, where the sentiment 
is evidently distinguishable from the object. Who 
is not sensible that power, and glory, and vengeance, 
are not de sirable of themselves, but derive all their 
value from the. structure of human passions, which 
begets a desire towards such particular pursuits? 
But with regard to beauty, either natural or moral, 
the case is commonly supposed to be different. The 
agreeable quality is thought to lie in the object, not 
in the sentiment ; and that merely because the 
sentiment is not so turbulent and violent as to 
distinguish itself, in an evident manner, from the 
perception of the object. 

But a little reflection suffices to distinguish them. 
A man may know exactly all the circles and ellipses 
of the Coper nican system, and all the irregular 
spirals of thf/rtolemaic, without perceiving that the 
former is more beautiful than the latter. Euclid has 
fully explained every quality of the circle, but has 
not, in any proposition, said a word of its beauty. 
The reason is evident. Beauty is not a quality of 
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the circle. It lies not in any part of the line, whoso 
parts are all equally distant from a common centre. 
It is only the effect, which that figure produces 
upon a mind, whose particular fabric or structure 
renders it susceptible of such sentiments. In vain 
would you look for it in the circle, or seek it, either 
by your senses, or by mathematical reasonings, in 
all the properties of that figure. 

The mathematician, who took no other pleasure 
in reading Virgil, but that of examining /Lucas's 
voyage by the map, might perfectly understand the 
meaning of every Latin word employed by that 
divine author; and, consequently, might have a 
distinct idea of the whole narration. lie would 
even have a more distinct idea of it, than they could 
attain who had not studied so exactly the geography 
of the poem. He knew, therefore, every thing in 
the poem: hut he was ignorant of its beauty, be- 
cause the beauty, properly speaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the sentiment or taste of the reader, 
Aud where a man has no such delicacy of temper 
as to make him feel this sentiment, Ik must he 
ignorant of the beauty, though possessed of the 
science and understanding of an angel. 1 

1 Were I not afraid of appearing too philosophical. I 
should remind my reader of that famous doctrine, supposed 
to be fully proved in modern times, ‘‘That tastes and 
colours, and all other sensible qualities, lie not in the bodies, 
but merely in the senses.” The case is the same willi beauty 
and deformity, virtue and vice. This doctrine, however, 
takes off no more from the reality of the latter qualities, 
than from that of the former ; nor need it giw any umbrage 
either to critics or moralists. Though colours were allowed 
to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be loss 
regarded or esteemed ? There is a sufficient uniformity in 
the senses and feelings of mankind, to iKake all these 
qualities the objects of art and reasoning, ana to have the 
greatest influence on life and manners. And us it is certain, 
that the discovery above mentioned in natural philosophy, 
makes no alteration on action and conduct, why should a like 
discovery in moral philosophy make any alteration ? 
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spirits, great leisure, a fine genius, and a habit of 
study and contemplation : but notwithstanding all 
these circumstances, an abstract, invisible object, 
like that which natural religion alone presents to 
us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of any 
moment in life. To render the passion of continu- 
ance, we must find some method of affecting the 
senses and imagination, and must embrace some 
historical as well as philosophical account of the 
Divinity. -Popular superstitions and observances 
are even found to be of use in this particular. 

Though the tempers of men be very different, yet 
we may safely pronounce in general, that a life of 
pleasure cannot support itself so long as one of 
business, but is much more subject to satiety and dis- 
gust. The amusements which are the most durable, 
have all a mixture of application and attention in 
them; such as gaming and hunting. And in general, 
business and action fill up all the great vacancies in 
human life. 

Hut where the temper the best disposed for 
any enjoyment, the object is often wanting', and in 
this respect, the passions, which pursue external 
objects, contribute not so much to happiness as 
those which rest in ourselves : since we are neither 
so certain of attaining such objects, nor so secure in 
possessing them. A passion for learning is prefer- 
able, with regard to happiness, to one for riches. 

Some men are possessed of great strength of 
mind ; and even when they pursue external objects, 
are not much affected by a disappointment, hut re- 
new their application and industry with the greatest 
cheerfulness. Nothing contributes more to happi- 
ness than such a turn of mind. 

According to this short and imperfect sketch of 
human life, the happiest disposition of mind is the 
virtuous ; or, in other words, that which leads to 
action and employment, renders us sensible to the 
social passions, steels the heart against the assaults 
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of fortune, reduces the affections to a just modera- 
tion, makes our own thoughts an entertainment to 
us, and inclines us rather to the pleasures of society 
and conversation than to those of the senses. This, 
in the mean time, must be obvious to the most care- 
less rcasoncr, that all dispositions of mind are not 
alike favourable to happiness, and that one passion 
or humour may be extremely desirable, while an- 
other is equally disagreeable. And, indeed, all the 
difference between the conditions of life depends 
upon the mind ; nor is there any one situation of 
affairs, in itself, preferable to another. Good and 
ill, both natural and moral, are entirely relative to 
human sentiment and affection. No man would 
ever he unhappy, could he alter his feelings. Pro- 
teus-like, he would elude all attacks, by the continual 
alterations of his shape and form. 

But of this resource nature has, in a great measure, 
deprived us. The fabric and constitution of our 
mind no more depends on our choice, than that of 
our body. The generality of men have not even 
the smallest notion that any alteration in this re- 
spect cai. ever he. desirable. As a stream necessarily 
follows the several inclinations of the ground on 
which it runs, so are the ignorant and thoughtless 
part of mankind actuated by their natural pro- 
pensities. Such are effectually excluded from all 
pretensions to philosophy, and the medivwv of the 
mod, so much boasted. Blit even upon the wise 
and thoughtful, nature has a prodigious influence ; 
nor is it always in a man’s power, by the utmost art 
and industry, to correct his temper, and attain that 
virtuous character to which lie aspires. The empire 
of philosophy extends over a few ; and with regard 
to these, tffc, her authority is very weak and limited. 
Men may well be sensible of the value of virtue, 
and may desire to attain it ; hut it is not always 
certain that they will be successful in their wishes. 

Whoever considers, without prejudice, the course 
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of human actions, will find, that mankind arc almost 
entirely guided by constitution and temper, and 
that general maxims have little influence, but so far 
as they affect our taste or sentiment. If a man 
have a lively sense of honour and virtue, with 
moderate passions, his conduct will always be con- 
formable to the rules of morality : or if he depart 
from them, his return will be easy and expeditious. 
On the other hand, where one is born of so perverse 
a frame of mind, of so callous and insensible a dis- 
position, as to have no relish for virtue and humanity, 
no sympathy with his fellow-creatures, no desire of 
esteem and applause, such a one must he allowed 
entirely incurable; nor is there any remedy in philo- 
sophy. He reaps no satisfaction hut from low and 
sensual objects, or from the indulgence of malignant 
passions: he feels no remorse to control his vicious 
inclinations: he has not even that sense or taste, 
which is requisite to make him desire a better 
character. For my part, I know not how l should 
address myself to Kindi a one, or by what argument- 
I should endeavour to reft mu him. , should I tell 
him of the inward satisfaction which results from 
laudable and humane actions, and delicate pleasure 
of disinterested love and friendship, the lasting 
enjoyments of a good name and an established 
character, he might still reply, that these wen*, 
perhaps, pleasures to such a- were susceptible of 
them ; but that, for Iih part, he finds himself of a 
quite different turn and disposition. 1 must repeat 
it, my philosophy affords no remedy in such a ca«e : 
nor could I do any thing but lament this person’s 
unhappy condition. Hut then I ask, If any other 
philosophy can afford a remedy ; or if it he possible*, 
by any system, to render all mankind) virtuous, 
however perverse may be their natural frame of 
mind ? Experience will soon convince us of the con- 
trary ; ancl I will venture to affirm, that, perhaps, 
the chief benefit which results from philosophy. 
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arises in an indirect manner, and proceeds more 
from its secret insensible influence, than from its 
immediate application. 

It is certain, that a serious attention to the 
sciences .and liberal arts softens and humanizes the 
temper, and cherishes those fine emotions, in which 
true virtue and honour consists. It rarely, very 
rarely happens, that a man of taste and learning is 
not, at least, an honest man, whatever frailties may 
attend him. 'Hie bent of his mind to • speculative 
studies must mortify in him the passions of interest 
and ambition, and must, at the same time, give him 
a greater sensibility of all the decencies and duties 
of life. He feels more fully a moral distinction in 
characters and manners ; nor is his sense of this 
kind diminished, hut, on the contrary, it is much 
increased, hy speculation. 

Hesides such insensible changes upon the temper 
and disposition, it is highly probable, that others 
may bo produced by study and application. The 
prodigious effects of education may convince us, 
that the mind, is not altogether stubborn and in- 
flexible. hut will admit, of many alterations from 
it* original make and structure. Ixvt a man propose 
to himself the model of a character which lie ap- 
proves : let him be well acquainted with those 
particulars in which his own character deviates- 
from this model : let him keep a constant watch 
over biinseif, and bond his mind, hy a continual 
effort, from the vices, towards the virtues ; and I 
doubt not hut, in time, lie will find, in his temper* 
an alteration for the better. 

Habit, is another powerful means of reforming 
the mind, and implanting in it good dispositions 
and inclinations. A man, who continues in a 
course of sobriety and temperance, will hate riot 
and disorder: if he engage in business or study, 
indolence will seem a punishment to him : if 
ho constrain himself to practise beneficence and 
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affability, he will soon abhor all instances of pride 
and violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced 
that the virtuous course of life is preferable ; if 
he have but resolution enough, for some time, to 
impose a violence on himself ; his reformation needs 
not be despaired of. The misfortune is, that this 
conviction and this resolution never can have place, 
unless a man be, beforehand, tolerably virtuous. 

Here then is the chief triumph of art and philo- 
sophy: it insensibly refines the temper, and it 
points out to us those dispositions which we should 
endeavour to attain, by a constant bant of mind, and 
by repeated habit. Beyond this I cannot acknow- 
ledge it to have great influence ; and l must 
entertain doubts concerning all those exhortations 
and consolations, which are in such vogue among 
speculative reasoners. 

We have already observed, that no objects are, 
in themselves, desirable or odious, valuable or 
despicable ; hut that objects acquire these qualities 
from the particular character and constitution of 
the mind which surveys them. To t diminish, there- 
fore, or augment any person’s value for an object, 
to excite or moderate In's passions, there are no 
direct arguments or reasons, which can lie employed 
with any force or influence. The catching of flies, 
like Domitian, if it give more pleasure, is preferable 
to the hunting of wild beasts, like William Rufus, 
or conquering of kingdoms like Alexander. 

But though the value of every object can he 
determined only by the sentiment or passion of* 
every individual, we may observe, that the passion, 
in pronouncing its verdict, considers not the object, 
simply, as it is in itself, but surveys it with all the 
circumstances which attend it. A man,\ransported 
with joy on account of his possessing a diamond, 
confines not his view to the glittering stone before 
him. He also considers its rarity; and thence 
chiefly arises his pleasure and exultation. Here, 
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therefore, a philosopher may step in, and suggest 
particular views, and considerations, and circum- 
stances, which otherwise would have escaped us, 
and by that means lie may either moderate or excite 
any particular passion. 

it may seem unreasonable absolutely to deny the 
authority of philosophy in this respect: but it must 
be confessed, that there lies this strong presumption 
against it, that, if these views be natural and 
obvious, they would have occurred of themselves 
without, the assistance of philosophy: if they he 
not natural, they never can have any influence on 
the affections. These are of a very delicate nature, 
and cannot be forced or constrained by the utmost 
art or industry. A consideration which we seek 
for on purpose, which we enter into with difficulty, 
which we cannot retain without care and attention, 
will never produce those genuine and durable move- 
ments of passion which arc the result of nature, 
and the constitution of the mind. A man may as 
well pretend to cure himself of love, by viewing 
his mistress through the artificial medium of a 
microscope or prospect, and beholding there the 
coarseness of her skin, and monstrous disproportion 
of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any 
passion by the artificial arguments of a Seneca or 
an Epictetus. The remembrance of the natural 
aspect and situation of the object will, in both cases, 
still recur upon him. The reflections of philosophy 
are too subtile and distant to take place in common 
life, or eradicate any affection. The air is too fine 
to breathe in, where it is above the winds and 
clouds of the atmosphere. 

Another defect of those refined reflections which 
philosophy suggests to us, is, that commonly they 
cannot diminish or extinguish our vicious passions, 
without diminishing or extinguishing such as are 
virtuous, and rendering the mind totally indifferent 
and inactive. They are, for the most part, general. 
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to sorrow and lamentation upon account of any 
disaster? Yes: he very reasonably laments that 
lie should be born to be miserable. Your con- 
solation presents a hundred ills for one, of which 
you pretend to ease hi in. 

1 r ou should always have before your eyes death , 
disease, poverty , blindness , exile, calumny, and in- 
famy, as ills which are incident to human nature. If 
any one of these ills fall to your lot, yon will bear it 
the better when you hare reckoned upon it. I answer, 
if we confine ourselves to a general and distant 
reflection on the ills of human life, that can have 
no effect to prepare us for them. If by close and 
intense meditation we render them present and 
intimate to us, that is the true secret for poisoning- 
all our pleasure**, and rendering us perpetually 
miserable. 

Your sumac is fruitless . and will not change the 
course of destiny. Wry true ; and for that very 
reason I am sorry. 

Cicero's consolation for deafness is somewhat 
curious, itow many languages arc there , says lie, 
r'hieh you do not understand l The Punic, Spanish, 
t'allie, 1'lyypfinh, etc . With regard to all these , you. 
arc us if you were deaf yet you arc indifferent about 
the matter. Js it then so great a misfortune to be deaf 
to one language more '/ 1 

.! like hotter the repartee of Antipater the t’yre- 
naic, when some women were condoling with him 
for his blindness: What! says he, l>o you think 
there, are no pleasures in the dark ? 

Nothing can be. more destructive , says Fontenelle, 
to ambition, and the passion for conquest, than the 
true system of astronomy. What a poor thing is even 
the whole gfnlft in comparison of the infinite extent of 
nature! This consideration is evidently too distant 
ever to have any effect ; or, if it had any, would 
it not destroy patriotism as well as ambition? The 
1 'fuse. Quest, lib. v. 

N 
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*ame gallant author adds, with some reason, that 
the bright eyes of the ladies are the only objects 
which lose nothing of their lustre or value from 
the most extensive views of astronomy, but stand 
proof against erery system. Would philosophers 
advise us to limit our affection to them? 

Exile , says Plutarch to a friend in banishment. 
is no evil : Mathematicians tell us that the whole earth 
is hut a point , compared to the heavens. To change 
one's country , then, is little more than to remove, from 
one street to another. Man is not a plant , rooted to 
a certain spot of earth: all soils and all climates are 
alike suited to him . 1 These topics are admirable, 
could they fall only into the hands of famished 
persons. But what if they come also to the know- 
ledge of those who are employed in public- affairs, 
and destroy all their attachment to their native 
country? Or will they operate like the quack’s 
medicine, which is equally good for a diabetes and 
a dropsy ? 

It is certain, were a superior being thrust into 
a human body, that the whole of life would to him 
appear so mean, contemptible, and puerile, that lie 
never could be induced to take part in any thing, 
and would scarcely giv»* attention to what parses 
around him. To engage him to such a condescen - 
sion as to play even the part of a Philip with zeal 
and alacrity, would be much more difficult than to 
constrain the same Philip, after having been a king 
and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend old 
shoes with proper care and attention, the occupation 
which Lucian assigns him in the infernal regions. 
Now, all the same topics of disdain towards human 
affairs, which could operate on this supposed being, 
occur also to a philosopher; but bcifag, in some 
measure, disproportioned to human capacity, and 
not being fortified by the experience of any thing 
better, they make not a full impression on him, 

1 De Exilio , 
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lie sees, but he feels not sufficiently tlieir truth ; 
and is always a sublime philosopher when he needs 
not ; that is, as long as nothing disturbs him, 
or rouses his affections. While others play, he 
wonders at their keenness and ardour ; but he no 
sooner puts in his own stake, than he is commonly 
transported with the same passions that he had 
so much condemned while lie remained a simple 
spectator. 

There are two considerations chiefly to be met 
with in hooks of philosophy, from which any im- 
portant effect is to be expected, and that because 
these considerations are drawn from common life, 
and occur upon t ho most superficial view of human 
affairs. When we reflect on the shortness and 
uncertainty of life, how despicable seem all our 
pursuits of happiness ! And even if we would extend 
our concern beyond our own life, how frivolous 
appear our most enlarged and most generous pro- 
jects, when we consider the incessant changes and 
revolutions of human affairs, hv which laws and 
learning, books end governments, are hurried away 
by time, as by a rapid stream, and arc lost in the 
immense ocean of matter ! JSuch a reflection cer- 
tainly tends to mortify all our passions : but does 
it not thereby counterwork the artifice of nature, 
who lias happily deceived us into ail opinion, 
that human life is of some importance? And may 
not such a reflection be employed with success by 
voluptuous reasoners, in order to lead us from the 
paths of action and virtue, into the flowery fields of 
indolence and pleasure ? 

We are informed by Thucydides, that, during 
the famous plague of Athens, wheu death seemed 
present to every one, a dissolute mirth and gaiety 
prevailed among the people, who exhorted one 
another to make the most of life as long as it en- 
dured. The same observation is made by Boccace, 
with regard to the plague of Florence. A like 
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principle makes soldiers, during war, be more 
addicted to riot and expense, than any other race 
of men . 1 Present pleasure is always of importance ; 
and whatever diminishes the importance of all other 
objects, must bestow on it an additional influence 
and value. 

The second philosophical consideration, which 
may often have an influence on the affections, is 
derived from a comparison of our own condition 
with the condition of others. This comparison we 
arc continually making even in common life ; but 
the misfortune is, that we are rather apt to compare 
our situation with that of our superiors, than with 
that of our inferiors. A philosopher corrects this 
natural infirmity, by turning bis view to the other 
side, in order to render himself easy in the situation 
to which fortune has confined him. There are feu 
people who are not susceptible of some consolation 
from this reflection, though, to a very good-natured 
man, the view of human mi'crics >howJd rather 
produce sorrow than comfort, and add, to his lamen- 
tations for his own misfortunes, a deep compassion 
for those of others. Such i.*> the imperfection, even 
of the best of these philosophical topics of con- 
solation . 2 

1 And it is observable, in this kingdom, tied !<»ng pe;nv, 
by producing security, has much alter'd lh« i m in this 
particular, and has quite removed our oilicern from tin* 
generous character of their profession. 

2 The Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he 
limits all philosophical topics and reflections to these two. 
There seem to be others, whose truth is undeniable, and 
whoso natural tendency is to tranquillize and soften all tin* 
passions. Philosophy greedily seizes these ; studies them, 
weighs them, commits them to the memory, and familiarizes 
them to the mind : and their influence on "tempers which are 
thoughtful, gentle, and moderate, may be considerable. 
But what is their influence, you will say, if the temper be 
antecedently disposed after the same manner as that to 
which they pretend to form it ? They may, at least, fortify 
that temper, and furnish it with views, by which it may 
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I shall conclude this subject with observing, that, 
though virtue be undoubtedly the best choice, when 
it is attainable, yet such is the disorder and con- 
fusion of human affairs, that no perfect or regular 

entertain and nourish itself. Here are a few examples of 
such philosophical reflections. 

1. Js it not certain, that every condition has concealed 
ills ? Then why envy anybody ? 

2. Every one has know i ills ; and there is a coin pen sat ion 
throughout. Why not be contented with the present? 

tt. Custom deadens the sense both of the good and the ill, 
and levels every thing. 

4. Health and humour all. The rest of little conrequence, 
except these he affected. 

fj. llow many other good things have I ? Then why be 
vexed for one iil ? 

(J. How many are happy in the condition of which l 
complain? How man \ envy me? 

7. Every good must- he paid for: fortune by labour, 
favour by Mattery. Would 1 kr**p the price, yet have the 
commodity ? 

8. Expect not too great liappine*^ in life. Human nature 
admit: 1 it not. 

lb Propose not a happiness too complicated. Hut- does 
that depend on me? Vos : the tir.-l choice does. Life is 
like* a game: one may choose the game: and passion, by 
degrees, poize* the proper object. 

10. Anticipate by voiir hopes and fancy future consolation, 
which time infallibly brings to e\erv affliction. 

11. I desire to be rich. Why ? That l may possess many 
Hue objects; Imm-es, gardens, equipage, etc. llow many 
Jiim objects dofv nature ofh r to every one without expense? 
if enjoyed, sufficient. If not: see the e fleet of custom or 
of temper, which would soon take off the relish of the 
riches. 

12. I desire, fame. Lot this occur: if I act well, 1 shall 
have the esteem of all my acquaintance. And what is all 
the. rest to me ? 

These retlce.tions are so obvious, that it is a wonder they 
occur not to every mau. So convincing, that it is n wonder 
they persuade not every man. But, perhaps, they do occur 
to, and persuade most men, when they consider human life 
by n general and calm survey : but where any real, affecting 
incident happens ; when passion is awakened, fancy agitated, 
example draws, and counsel urges ; the philosopher is lost in 
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distribution of happiness and misery is ever in this 
life to be expected. Not only the goods of fortune, 
and the endowments of the body (both of which are 
important), not only these advantages, I say, are 
unequally divided between the virtuous and vicious, 
but even the mind itself partakes, in some degree, 
of this disorder; and the most worthy character, 
by the very constitution of the passions, enjoys not 
always the highest felicity. 

~ It is observable, that though every bodily pain 
proceeds from some disorder in the part or organ, 
yet the pain is not always proportioned to the dis- 
order, but is greater or less, according to the greater 
or less sensibility of the part upon which the noxious 
humours exert their influence. A tot >f hue he pro- 
duces more violent convulsions of pain than a phthisic 
or a dropsy. In like manner, with regard to the 
economy of the mind, we may observe, that all vice 
is indeed pernicious ; yet the disturbance or pain 
is not measured out by nature with exact proportion 
to the degrees of vice ; nor is the man of highest 
virtue, even abstracting from external accidents, 
always the most happy. A gloomy and melancholy 
disposition is certainly, to our sentiments, a vice or 
imperfection ; hut as it may be accompanied with 
great sense of honour and great integrity, it mav 

the man, and he seeks in vain for that persuasion which before 
seemed so firm and unshaken. What remedy for this incon- 
venience? Assist yourself by a frequent perusal of the 
entertaining moralists : have recourse to the learning of 
Plutarch, the imagination of Lucian, the eloquence of Cicero, 
the wit of Seneca, the gaiety of Montaigne, the sublimity of 
Shaftesbury. Moral precepts, so couched, strike deep, and 
fortify the mind against the illusions of passion. Bui trust 
not altogether to external aid : by habit and study acquire, 
that philosophical temper which both gives force to reflection, 
and by rendering a great part of your happiness independent, 
takes off the edge from all disorderly passions, and tran- 
quillizes the mind. Despise not these helps ; but confide not 
too much in them neither ; unless nature has been favourable 
In the temper with which she has endowed yon. 
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be found in very worthy characters, though it is 
sufficient alone to embitter life, and render the 
person affected with it completely miserable. On 
the other hand, a selfish villain may possess a spring 
and alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of heart , 
which is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded 
much beyond its merit, and when attended with 
good fortune, will compensate for the uneasiness 
and remorse arising from all the other vices. 

1 shall add, as an f.hservation to the same purpose, 
that, if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it 
may often happen, that a good quality, which he 
possesses along with it, will render him more miser- 
able, than if he were completely vicious. A person 
of such imbecility of temper, as to be easily broken 
by affliction, is more unhappy for being endowed 
with a generous and friendly disposition, which 
gives him a lively concern for others, and exposes 
him the more to fortune and accidents. A sense 
of shame, in an imperfect character, is certainly a 
virtue ; but produces great uneasiness and remorse, 
from which the abandoned villain is entirely free. 
A very amorous complexion, with a heart incapable 
of friendship, is happier than the same excess in 
love, with a generosity of temper, which transports 
a man beyond himself, and renders him a total slave 
to the object of his passion. 

In a word, human life is more governed by fortune 
than by reason ; is to be regarded more as a dull 
pastime than a serious occupation ; and is more 
influenced by particular humour, than by general 
principles. Shall wc engage ourselves in it with 
passion and anxiety ? It is not worthy of so much 
concern. Shall we be indifferent about what hap- 
pens ? We lose all the pleasure of the game by our 
phlegm and carelessness. While we are reasoning 
concerning life, life is gone; and death, though 
jHfrhfjps they receive him differently, yet treats alike 
the fool and the philosopher. To reduce life to 
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As to physical causes, I am inclined to doubt al- 
together of their operation in this particular ; nor 

thorn bv the multitude, they must not only keep a remark- 
able reserve, but must promote the spirit of superstition, by 
a continued grimace and hypocrisy. This dissimulation 
often destroys the candour and ingenuity of their temper, 
ar.d makes an irreparable breach in their character. 

If by chance any of them be possessed of a temper more 
susceptible of devotion than usual, so that he has but little 
occasion for hypocrisy to support the character of his pro- 
fession, it is so natural for him to overrate tins advantage, 
and to think that it r tones for every violation of morality, 
that frequently he is not more virtuous than the hj’pocrite. 
And though few dare openly avow those exploded opinions, 
that everythin!/ is lawful tn the taints, and that they alone, 
have properly in their youth ; yet mav we observe, that these 
principles lurk in every bosom, and represent a zeal for 
religious observances as so great a merit, that it may com- 
pensate for many vices and enormities. This observation is 
so common, that all prudent men are on their guard when 
they meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion; 
though at the same time they confess, that there arc many 
exceptions to this general rule, and that probity and super- 
stition, or even probity and fanaticism, are. not altogether 
and in every inst.niee incompatible. 

Most men are .mibitious ; but the ambition of other men 
may commonly be satisfied by excelling in their particular 
profession, and thereby promoting the interests of society. 
The ambition of tiie clergy can often be satisfied only by 
promoting ignorance and superstition, and implicit faith, and 
pious frauds. And having got what Archimedes only wanted, 
(namely, another world, on which he could fix his engines,) 
no wonder they move this world at their pleasure. 

Most men have an overweening conceit of themselves; 
but these, have h peculiar temptation to that vice, who are 
regarded with such veneration, and arc even deemed sacred, 
by the ignorant multitude. 

Most men are apt to bear a particular regard for members 
of their own profession ; but as a lawyer, or physician, or 
merchant, does each of then follow out his business apart, 
the interests of men oi' these professions are not so closely 
united as the interests of clergymen of the same religion"; 
where the whole body gains by the veneration paid to their 
common tenets, and by the suppression of antagonists. 

Few men can bear contradiction with patience ; but the 
clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this 



